





Ninta Serras. 
—— —— 
‘The Gunpowder Club 


Held its February meeting on the 25th, at 
B. McL. Hatdisty’s; Jno. D. Matthews being 
foremah 6f the day.” The usual tour of in- 
spection ‘was made of the fields, the barn and 
stables, ‘gfenhouses, etc., when the club re- 
paired to the house, and after some routine 
business opened the half hour for questions. 
John Bond ‘was asked how feeding cattle 
had paid this season: He replied it had paid 
pretty nearly as well as usual, since although 
corn was higl béefliad advanced accordingly. 
He gave a statement of his experience. He 
bought his cattle August 18th, and sold them 
January’ ist! Their average weight when 
bought Was 670 pounds; when sold, 845 
pounds; gain,175 pounds. They were pas- 
tured three: months and fed six weeks in 
stable. The cost of feeding was as follows: 
Three months’-pasturage at $2, equal to $6; 
two barrels of corn a head (average) at $4. 
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- equal to $8; 400 pounds of hay valued at $4, 


making total $18 per head. They were 
bought at 8} Gents and sold at 5 cents, the 
gain per head being put about $18. That 
is, he sold hhis p' at home at the full 
market pries and all the manure made 
as clear gain. This result showed $5 less 


gain per ead than last year, but then the 
cattle. were@j larger. Belicves heavier cattle 








would Ld 4 paid considerably more this 
year. + 

Who. —* “any experience with dissolved 
South Carolina Rock for corn—how should 
it be applied and in what quantity ? 

A. ©; Scott used half a ton on four acres— 
which was 4 repeat in corn—and got six bar- 
rels tothe acre. Applied as the corn was com- 
ing up. Was pleased with result and will try 
itagain. Im Harford they sow onthe sod in 
winter, sometimes as early as Christmas, and 
plow under im spring. 

T. Gorsuch: Dickinson Gorsucls's idee! is 
to sow itin with the wheat drill. 


Col. Franklin dsked for reports of experi-: 


ence in.ade of licn manure ‘on ‘corn: 

E Scott has used iton potatoes, mixed with 
three timcs its bulk of coal ashes, spread 
sometimes in row and sometimes broadcast. 

Ed. H. Matthews: has applied: to corn in 
the hill with goodesults. Mixes with coal 
ashes and a Jittlé plaster, but care must be 
taken to scatter it well, otherwise it may 
injure the seed, 

B. MeL. Hardisty had used on corn. 
Thought it hurt theeern. Did not uze ashes 
With it. -Dampened it and allowed it to lie 
some days; & fermentation ensued and then 
it pulverized readily, when a Tittle plaster 
was sprinkled over it. 

Lewis Bacon. Is it more profitable to 
apply en corn than on wheat? He has been 
saving his for his wheat crop. 

E. H. M. believes it is better fur corn than 
anything elée.. 

Jno. D. Matthews, With him, an appli- 
cation of chicken manure burned the corn 
up. It probably was, not carefully enough 
dropped ; it was scattered on the hills some- 
time after the corn was up. But on pota- 
toes he had used it with greatest benefit. It 
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was dragged through to mixit with the 
earth ; on the other it was left as dropped. 
Col. Franklin. . Who has uscd kainit ? 

B. McL. Hardisty had with, marked, re- 
sults. Could see evident imerease in growth 
of grass from its-use. 

In selecting seed corn, should we take all 
the corn or lop off the butts and tips of the 
ears? 

None seemed to have, any actual, experi- 
ence with both plans, but Sam], M. Price was 
instanced as being noted for his fine, large, 
well-filled ears of corn, and he always dis- 
carded the tips of ears saved for seed; and 
Jno. Crowther, Jr., said the filling out de- 
pends very much on the season, When the 
ear outgrows the husk it is generally, well 
filled. 

Is it advisable to plant small potatoes ? 

John D. Matthews would aot advise it. 
Has done it, and, as a rule, small potatoes 
produce small ones. Has tried them side by 
side. 

B. McL. Hardisty, for two years: has 
planted his smallest potatoes to themselves 
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in the field, and got as good results from 
them both seasons as where pieces of large 
potatoes had been planted. , Got 86 bushels 
from about halfan acre, the land being a sod 
of cight years’ standing, fall p'owed. Prefers 
a light, sandy coil: with considerable vege- 
table matter in it for potatoes. | 

Jno. D. Matthews. The best crops he | 
ever raises are on clay soils. 

This being one of the mectings set apart 
for reading, selections were read by Messrs. 
W. W. Matthews, Thomas Gorsuch and Jne. 


being discussed. 

Jno. D. Matthews remarked that a good 
aftermath left on the ground was bettor.than 
a coat of manure, The grass roots. draw 
from the sources below. the plant, food, it. is 
stored up in the plants and given,back.to. 
the soil when they die. 

Question. How about cutting grass a 
letting it Jie. 

Anguer. Prefers to Ict it stand. 

In purchasing Jand, the first consideration 
is to know what is its natural condition ; the 
tendency. of the soil being always to return 
to its normal state. If the land is fertile 
naturally, rest has a tendency to restore fer- 
tility. 

E. Scott said the most astonishing instance 
he knew of the restoration of fertility was 
the case of Joseph Bosley’s lands, which 
were brought up by one liming and one crop 
of clover from yielding two to three barrels to 
producing ten barrels of corn to the acre. 

Jno. D. Matthews had a similar experience 
with his garden. It failed to yield its usual 
crops, but a small application of lime doubled 
and trebled them. 

The question of the manner of application 
and the returns to be expected. of commer- 
cial fertilizers coming up, Jno. D. Matthews 
said one condition of their successful: use is 
to have the ground in perfect condition. “If 
the land is rough and lumpy, good returns 
cannot be reasonably expected. The farmer 





Was dropped in the row, and on “ce a cobain | possible With. 


Crowther, Jr., the views, advanced. therein |; 





should not stop short of securing the finest 

















A desultory but interesting discussion on 
the‘nse ‘of! lime ensued, touching the appro- 
priate quantities to apply, the best methods, 
et; and’ the advisability of using super- 
phosphate soon or directly after a dressing 
of lime. “One member said he had applied a 
well-known fertilizer to his wheat on land 
limed the preceding spring contrary'to the 
usually received objection, and against the 
advice of the manufacturer, Dut the yield 
was remarkably good—indeed, where no fer- 
tilizer was applied the crop was a failure. 

A resolution (given elsewhere) was adopt- 
ed; protesting against the Legislature rencw- 
ing the withdrawn appropriation to the Ag- 
ricultaral College. 


Agriculture Abroad, 
From our Correspondent in France. 





Tue Resvutt oF THE YEAR.—Farmers 
have taken stock of -1881, and appear on the 
whole not to be dissatisfied with the result. 
The price of wheat, which may be taken as 
the standard of profits, has been more ad- 
vantageous, without affecting seriously the 


, pockets of the consumers. The vintage has 


been better, despite phylloxcra and frost; 
the wine industry of the country is not com. 
promised ; new vineyards i p. 
existence, and if propHetors-és 
the phyloxera they “Gan it Teast 


par 
themselves against its ravages. Live stock 
has left not a little to be desired; this is due 
to short supplies of food. The price for fat 
stock was high, but a deficiency of fodder 
‘made it difficult to prepare cattle for butchers. 


AGRICULTURAL SHows.—In the holding 
of the governmental regional agricultural 
shows, an improvement has ‘been effected 
by admitting'horses. The odd circumstance 
about 'the ‘affair was, that’ so important an 
industry as horse-breeding, and of paramount 
‘impértance to France, should have béen omit- 
ted,’ Even’as' matters now’ stand horses are 
not admitted to these’ contests even on a foot 
of relative! equality with pigs. ‘The resolu- 
tion to award no More prizes to agricultural 
implenients is ‘questionable. Old manufac- 
turers are weighted with diplomas and med- 
als, but this is no reason why new makers 
ought not'td have their cakes and ale. Im- 
plement shows and trials are very common ; 
so much the better for manufactures and ag- 
riculture. 

AGRICULTURAL NeExps.—lInternal roads 
are much needed in France. To remedy 
this defect, landed proprictors interested in 
opening up any district, are now provided 
with the necessary powers for duing so. The 
transport rates charged by railway compa- 
nies are positively so high as to be next 
to prohibitive; they constitute one of the 
most serious obstables «to the progress 
of agriculture. To protect the beet sugar. 
interest, so-called free-trade farmers demand 
that the duty of 20 franes per cwt. be main- 
tained on colonial sugars and the home tax 
reduced to 24franes per ton of bect delivered 
at’ the factory. Agriculture has been en- 
dowed with a special minister since over 
two months, but how long that business-like 






‘beet act the’ role o 





arrangement may be continued is uncertain. 





Tue Sucar Bexr.—In thenorth of France 
sugar beet is viewed, by the agriculturisis as 
a cornucopia. It, possesses the advantage of 
feeding stock cheaply under conditions where 
high farming is, practiced... The products 


‘from ,beet—sugar, molasses, alcohol—repay 


in a great, measure the expenses of produc- 


‘tion, while the pulp, varying in_price, from 


10 francs to 15. francs per ton, following not 
so much qnality as locality, feeds. working. 
bullocks, then fats.them off, in, addition, to 
supporting sheep and cows. The yaluc;of, 
the manure must not be omitted. Inthe De- 
partment of the Nord, 26 per cent. of the ar- 


‘able soil is. under beet, which realizes on an 


average 20 francs per ton, About 2} tons of 
pulp are viewed .as cqnal to one tem of ordi- 
nary hay. At Roye, Meersrs. Pluchett & 


\Frissard cultivate 15,000 acres of sugar bect, 
less 25 in meadow... The rotation is trien- 


nial; beet, wheat or, rye, oats and clover. 
They employ 160 bullocks, 30. horses and a 
steam plough. The sugar beet worked up 
during the season is 150 tons per day. 

This establishment was the first to'cmploy 
the extraction: of beet juice, by, the process of 
diffusion, now 80 genera), which has super- 
ed the old method of pressing tho, puip' 
Lag Pr aeons pence: sn ad 
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ape daagtiesacny yeh eimai 
a little wine be carefully. poyred andahe air » 
kept perfectly. still, the wine being: lighter, 
will float, but in time will be found:to -have ' 
gradually become, mixed layers-like, in the 
water. Or, if a.bladder, containing a; solu- 
tion of sugar be hermetically fastened and 
suspended, not~a drop. of the, contents will, 
escape ; but if. the bladder -be placed (in a 
vase of water, the solution ‘will exude 
through the: pores, of, the (membrane, the 
water also pg inwards at the same time, 
rapidly, ., Thetiquids exchange places. ‘This 
is the process of diffusion... The: beet is cut 
up into little slices, placed in an iromeylinder 
and hot water added, as-the—ehange thus 
provoked is more rapid, . The cellules:ofthe 
the membrane of. the 
bladder; they empty their @ugar and’ ralts 
into the water, the solution is duly 
drained off and ip taken’ out’ and 
pressed to obtain alf.#he liquid: Under the 
ancient press method from 4 to 6 percent. 
of useful substances were lost; by the 'diffu- 
sion process only about a halfi In other 
words, 6} per cent. of stigar is now obtained 
against 54 formerly, which on 15,000 tons of 
roots means 1,000 sacks more of sugar: 
labor, too, is less. ‘The’ pulp from the beet 
treated by the diffusion plan contain# from 
10 to: 15 per cent, more water, hence; lés¢' es-' 
teemed by farmers; but ‘then it césts 10 
francs less per ton; and when ‘mixed ‘with 
cut fodder, linseed or coitonseed cake; fat- 
tens animals well in four months. Chemists 
allege that no great advantage is gained by 
having a pulp rich in ‘sugar, for whén the 
pulp:is placed in the trench for conservation 
the sugar becomes rapidly changed into al- 
cohol and next into acetic acid. The scums 
from the defecation of the juice make excel- 
lent manure, being rich in nitrogen; as a 
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head of black cattleyper 8? aetes.. 
Paris, Jantiary 98, 1832. | 





American Oéreala—Yield for 188, ‘and 
7 _ Valuation. . . ee j 


The Sercal nay Syn aed department of 
agric for the crop. of 1881, show a 
more general” reduction in yicld than for 
many yeats. During the five preceding 
years no one of the grain crops met with 
serious disaster. In 1875 the wheat product 
was reduced, while the corn crup was above 
an average. In 1874 the reverse was true, 
wheat making an average crop, and corn 
nearly as bad a failure as in 1881. In 1869 
corn was a comparative failure, while wheat 
produced more than an average yield. -In no 
season since the inauguration of crop re- 
porting has there been so general disaster, 
involving corn, wheat, barley, buckwheat 
and rye, oats alone being exempt from loss. 
The aggregate of corn estimates is 1,194,916,- 
000 bushels, grown upon 64,262,025 acres, or 
18.6 bushels per acre. This is arcduction of 
31 per cent. from the crop of 1880. 

The wheat crop aggregate 380,280,090 
bushels, a reduction of 22° per cent., grown 
upon’ 37,709,020 acres, a yicld of 10.1 bushels 
per ecre—the lowest rate of yield yet report- 
ed for the entire cop. - 

Rye, 20,704,959 bushels, a reduction of 27 
per cent. ; arca, 1,789,100 acres, yielding 24 7 
bushels per acre. 

Barley, 41,161,330 bushels, a reduction of 
9 per cent., grown on 1,967,510 acres, or the 
rate of 20.9 bustiels per acre. 

The product of oats is 416,481,000 bushels, 
against 417,885, 380 in 1880. The acreage is 
16,881,006, and the yield 24.7 bushels per acre. 

Buckwheat, 9,485,200 bushels, grown on 
828,815 acres, yielding 11.4 bushels per acre. 
“The ‘aggregate product of all cereals is 
2,063,029,570 bushels, against 2,718,193,501— 
a decrease of 24 per cent. 

The aggregate value of cereals grown in 
1881 is greater than the total valuation of 
1880. Corn and cats, mainly consumed at 
home, and used interchangeably, are most 
affected by the failure of maize. The aver- 
age value of corn advanced from 39.6 cents 
in 1880 to 63.6 cents in 1881; oats from 36 to 
464 cents; wheat advanced from an average 
of 95 cents to $1.19 per bushel. 

The values are in round millions as follows: 
Corn,'759; wheat, 458; oats, 193; rye, 19; 
barley,83; buckwheat, 8; total, 1,465, against 
1,361 im 1880. 
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Tobacco in Anne Arundel, Md. 


A planter writes Tuk American Farmer 
as follows : 

I have proved conclusively that the same 
kind and same quality of tobacco can be raised 
in lower Anne Arundel county as is raised in 
Lancaster county, Pa.; that it can be used 
for. same purposes and will bring as much 
money, if the same care is taken to keep the 
worm off the piantsas Pennsylvania tobacco. 
But on account of the law in this State com- 
pelling planters to pack in hogsheads of 600 
pounds or more, and also because of compul- 
sory inspection, my experiments have gone 
for nothing, as tobacco buyers want the ar- 
ticle packed in. boxes of from 200 to 400 
pounds. By tobacco buyers, I mean parties 
that. would buy: Pennsylvania or similar to- 
bacco... They are called packers in Lancas- 
ter and are the firms to whom the farmers 
acll their crop, Give us a new tobacco in- 
epection law devoid of above objectionable 
features, and the farmers of southern Anne 
Arundel county need no longer cry bard 
times and “ wolf,” but can go to work and 
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TEE _AMERIC 
+ Reseeding Bun-Onut Pastares, f 


1° Céomassie; the subject of. our itlustrajion, is the property of Mr. 8. M. Burnham, of 


re Ap imhuiter ‘having asked George Geddes, 


‘one of the pees how to do this he 
Teplice: os ee object of the inquirer 


| Being to get this field to produce abundance 


of good pasture.grass without plowing it up: 
This is no. very difficult matter, as I under- 

he case, Firat, cat the thistles and all 
cluuips of grass closé to the ground this fall. 
A mowing machine does much better work 
than. a scythe.» The object of this is to fit 
the ground for harrowingnext spring. Soon 
‘as the ground is in condition to work next 
spring, harrow it thoroughly, and sow grass 
liberally on the raw. surface,-and. cover this 
grass seed lightly, not more than half an 
inch deep. Just “how much the surface 
should be broken by the harrowing must, be 
decided by circumstances. If the cattle can 
be kept off for a while more harrowing will 
be admissible, than if the land must be im- 
mediately run over by farm stock. 


If the field could be allowed to remain un- 
pastured until midsummer, a crop of hay 
could be taken off to great advantage, and 
in such case the ground should be severely 
cut up by the harrow teeth to give the new 
seeding the greatest advantage, and in any 
case the old sod will bear much more cutting 
up than a person who has never had expe- 
rience in this matter would think, and still 
leave life in the old rootsto grow. As to the 
kind of seeds, and quantity to be sown, I 
would advise for one acre, six quarts of red 
clover seed—to contest the occupancy of the 
land with the thistles. Many persons think 
Canada thistles are easily killed. I do not, 
and I have found red. clover, sown thickly, 
the very best thing to dispute possession and 
keep the thistles down. With the clover 
sow one bushel of orchard grass seed. This 
grass is slow to take possession, but will be 
ready to succeed the clover and will last. 
Just here it occurred to me that some seven 
or eight years ago we changed the fence be- 
tween an old sidehill permanent pasture and 
what was then an unsecded wheat stubble. 
Nearly an acre of this stubble was put in 
with the pasture, and has been grazed over 
since by all kinds of farm stock, and at times 
very closely cropped by sheep. 


I have just returned from an inspection of 
this land, and found as I expected, that the 
orchard grass had survived, and was rank 
and vigorous, spreading its wide leaves over 
the ground just, as it has all along through 
the late extreme drouth in the lawnsabout my 
house. Judging by the appearance, of the 
pasture, the flock of lambs, now on it prefer 
the June grass (another name for Kentucky 
blue grass), as they keep that fed closer than 
the ranker orchard grass. But the June 
grass ripens and dries up early in the season, 
and only starts again when favoring rains 
and warm weather gives it an uncommon 
stimulus So I advise orchard grass to form 
part of a permanent pasture. Kentucky 
blue grass should be sown with the rest, one 
bushel to an acre, if there are no roots of 
this grass in the land. Timothy at the rate 
of four quarts to the acre, will help occupy 
the ground while the other and more perma- 
nent grasses are acquiring possession. I do 
not advise sowing gypsum (land plaster) on 
mucky land, as on such it has never shown 
me any beneficial results, but on uplands I 
would advise one bushel per acre of gypsum 
as of the greatest importance. 
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In sowing orchard grass and clover on the 
same ground, it is recommended to sow the 
two kinds of seed separately, and also to 
divide the orchard grass into two parcels, 
and sow it in two directions. This secures 
regularity in the distribution, and prevents 
the formation of tussocks. Some practice 
dampening the seed, but this is not necessary 
if care be taken, and especially if it is sown 





raise Lancaster tobacco and get wealtby. 


as suggested, 
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- Coomassie 1442, J. H. B.—H.-¢. 


Saugautuck, Conn., who also owns 4 son and several of her grand; .id great-grand. 
daughters» In our issue of January 1, we made mention of the fact that Mr, John §, 





Phillips, of Baltimore, had added to his herd @ yoang inbred sie Count of 
i & Oxford. We haye made some 

» effort to secure not. cut of 

this teniarkable dow, butia rec. 


ord of the per e Of smem- 
> hers ofthe fami Which We give 
below. — ee” 

Coomassie was dropped in 
1871; and imported to America 
in January, 1881., She brought 
with her a remarkable reputa- 
tion, gained by continuous and 
$ unprecedented success in the 
Island show, rings, where the 
competition against her gradual- 
ly decreased, until at the last two shows at which she appeared but one competitor in each 
year could be found to enter the lists with her. With different judges in every trial she 
won the following prizes: 1876, first prize, young cow class; 1877,, first, old do.; 1878, 
first, champion do.; 1879, first, do ; 1880, first do. Also, four first prizes at Pariah shows, 
from 1875 to 1877. Her sons were also continuously successful, and her descendants figure 
more largely as winners at the Island shows than those of any animal in the annals of Jer- 
sey. Her repeated triumphs have indicated her to be the model Jersey cow as to form and 
appearance. Her dairy qualities, however, and her power to transmit them to her descend- 
ants are even more strongly marked than her success in the show ring, and stamp her 
family as unexcelled in that most important characteristic of the Jersey cow—ability to 
make large amounts of butter, and to continue to do so for long periods after calving. 

In herself she has records as follows: 1878, 16 Ibs. 11 ozs. of butter in 7\days; 1879, 16 
tbs. 7 ozs.; 1880, 16 tbs.90zs. Tracing to her son Khedive are Ona, with a record of 17 
Ths. 4 ozs. in 7 days at 3 years old, on grass and two quarts of corn meal per day, and 11 
Tbs. 4 ozs. in the same period 7 months after calving and 54 months in calf. Princess of 
Ashantee, with 11 tbs. 13 ozs. of butter in a week, and 16 gts. when fresh, at 2 years. 

To Koffee, her oldest son, the follow- 
ing animals trace: Island Star, with 3 
Ibs. 4 ozs. in 2 days, equivalent to 11 \ 
Tbs. 6 ozs. in 7 days—made 10 months 
after dropping her first calf, at 2 years, ¢ 
and being 6 months in calf. This rec- 
ord stands unequalled, considering the 
age of the animal, length of time in 
milk and calf. Queen of Ashantee, 
with 10 Ths. 14 ozs. to her credit 63 
months after calving as a two-year-old. 
Auntybel, 7 months after calving, as a 
two-year-old, made 9 ths. 3 ozs. in 7 | 
days, being 54 months in calf Fancy 
Fawkes has 8 tbs. 3 ozs. to her credit 
at 7 months from calving, at 2 ycars. 

Coomassie’s third son, Vertumnus, numbers among his daughters La Rouge, who made 
14 tbs. 2 ozs. at 4 years. Punchinello, who gave 15} qts. when in first calf, and Le Gros’ 
Lily of the Valley, with 8 tbs. 12 ozs. of butter in 6 days, at 2 years. 

' The blood is comparatively rare in this country, and the above named animals represent 
about one-half of those which have yet been in milk, and avout all that are known to have 
been tested: Most of them are young, and none, so far as known, over 5 years old. In 
view of these facts, and the remarkable degree of excellence of the tests, it is no idle boast 
that the blood of Coomassie is not excelled, as yet, as @ producer of butter makers) Her 
descendants combine beauty of form and fine breeding, with perfect shaped udders and well 
spread teats,in every case. In appearance Coomassie is a buckskin fawn, with much white, 
low on the leg, and fine in bone; her ribs spring well out, and compass a splendid barrel. 
She has a long, flat neck, and beautifnl head and eye; a very Jarge eurveline eseutcheon, and 
absolutely perfect shaped udder, with well spread teats. ft al es 

We have bad the pleasure of a personal inspection of this remarkable cow and many of 
her female descendants, and can say that the prepotency or power of transmitting large, 
perfect shaped udders is truly remarkable, and we have no hesitancy in saying that Mr. 
Phillips has added a valuable strain of blood to his already large and choice herd. 

Mr. F. Von Kapff has a fine daughter of Rex in calf to Catona, a son of Ona, mentioned 
above. 

Since writing the above we have again had the pleasure of visiting the home of Coomassie, 
and found her fresh with a bull calf, and the present development of udder, we were as- 
sured, far exceeds in dimensions the one at the time the photographs for the cuts were 
made, which was shortly after her importation. Her udder is simply perfection in shape, 


and would serve as a model. It measured 54} inches in circumference, 19 inches longest 
diameter, and 10 inches diameter in rear. We also saw cleven of her granddaughters and 
great-granddaughters, who have come in milk, most of them but once, and.the uniform de- 
velopment of udder, as well as other characteristics of the old cow, show beyond dispute 
that she is possessed of remarkable prepotency. The tables of Major Campbell Brown of 
cows which have made as much as 14 the. of butter r week, which appeared in the last 
number of the Country Gentleman, and which we a gabe eed copy and comment upon in 
our next, show, from the wr Lyne which we have been able to give to them, that the 
combination of Splendid 2, Albert 44, McClellan 25, and Pansy 8, so cften mentioned in our 
columns, takes the lead so far, and is certainly remarkable prepotent blood; but we could 
not resist the conviction that the Coomassie blood is the strongest in this country to-day. 
The four animals mentioned above lived in their prime from 15 to 20 years ago, while 
Coomassie is only 11 years old, still in ber prime, and has only been in this country a little 
over a ycar ; and to attempt to resist the lesson taught by the tests of her, offspring; published 
above, as well as those conveyed to the cye by a personal inspection, is futile, and no man 
can afford to do so simply because another enjoys almost a monopoly of this family. 

We wish Mr. Burnham every success and good fortune with them, and believe oe 
not have fallen into better hands. And we advise the owners of the Pansy~Albert-McClel- 
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COOMASSIE— REAR VIEW OF UDDER. 





lan combination to secure representatives of the family whenever occasion offers, as the 
most suitable out-cross for their herds. 
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The Jerséy in the Show Ring. 


Messrs. Hditore American Farmer : 

Under this. title in the number of, the 
Southern Planter of February 1, Dr. M. G. 
Ellzey writes advocating that, Guenon’s sys- 
tem, or the escutcheon test, should be ex- 
cluded in judging Jersey cattle, ‘or if they 
are to be included, let it be authoritatively 
jaid down that they shall be; ” and, “that in 
his opinion the escutcheon theories. of Gue- 
non are foolishness, simon-pure and simple;, 
and that the solid color and black point 
mania is only less foolish than, Guenonism.,” 

Is the doctor aware that the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, a club composed of gen- 
tlemen of intelligence, who have made Jersey 
cattle a study, have formulated a set of rules, 
or a “seale of points,” to be used in judging 
Jersey cattle by judges at fairs, and that this 
scale of points allows eight for perfection 
of escutcheon—as many as are allowed to 
any other single point ? 

Is the doctor aware that the learned agri- 
cultural societies of France appointed com- 
mittees to test Guenon’s theories, and that 
these committees subjected Guenon to the 
severest tests which human ingenuity of that 
day could invent, and that on the recom- 
mendation of these committees, after the ap- 
plication of those tests, such societies voted 
Guenon the highest honors and medals? 

Is the doctor aware that the French 
National Assembly, after subjecting Guenon 
and his “ theories” to the same character of 
tests, tests where he was require to give the 
milking capacity of cows he had never seen 
before, voted him a life pension of 3,000 francs 
a year “as a national benefactor,” and em- 
ployed him at Government expense to deliver 
lectures, and said that such lectures would be 
the speediest and best means of “spreading 
the knowledge of this discoverv, and that we 
cannot be in too great haste to repair the 
time lost ‘in ridicule, doubt, or indifference, 
the inevitable preface to all undertakings 
beneficial to humanity?” 

Is the doctor aware that the poor fools, the 
inhabitants of the Island of Jersey, where the 
Jersey has been owned, bred and brought to 
her-present perfection, after years of patient 
labor and thought give high money prizes 
every year for the best escutcheon, and which 
they denominate the Guenon prizes? 

The foolishness, ‘simon pure and simple,” 
in this age is that foolishaess which rejects a 
law of nature because perchanee thedisciples 
of John Jasper cannot see the why nor the 
how. When these savants, as Prof. Hazzard 
has so aptly said, can tell us the why and 
how of the law—that green grass consumed 
by a black cow produces red blood and white 
milk—they may be allowed to reject every 
other law the cause or effect of which they 
do not understand. 

The foolisliness is not in Guenon’s theories, 
but in the intellect of the men who attempt 
to apply his theories. It is not claimed that 
a large escutcheon causes a large flow of milk, 
or that a large flow of milk causes or produces 
a large escutcheon, but simply that the pres- 
ence of the escutcheon is an indication of an 
inherent tendency to milking qualities, and 
as they can be seen on calves a week old as 
readily as on grown cows, they are of as 
much value in judging the one as the other. 
But the calf thus dropped with the milking 
tendencies may be and frequently is ruined 
in the rearing, and fails to produce as was 
expected. The Shorthorn cows, with which 
the doctor is familiar, have the largest es- 
cutcheons of most any breed; and can the 
doctor deny that- there is an inherent 

tendency in the Sh@phorn family for a large 
flow of milk, when not counteracted by ex- 
cessive flesh forming? Is it not a fact that 
some of the largest milkers ever known haye 
been Shorthorns, and is it not algo a fact that 
in many ofthe higher bred families the calves 
of cows are taken away and put-on nurses 
and their dams~dried off, because the two 


yielding are inconsistent ; and does the doctor, 
doubt that if a family of Shorthorns were’ 
reared for several gencrations,on short, 
rations, until after first calf, or rather rations. 
to produce bone and muscle and no, fat, and 
the milking after calving stimulated, as .far, 
as possible, that the Shorthorns, of those 
families,wou]d reacquire their large.flow of 
milk? They have the -inherent. tendency, 
which is temporarily held , in. check, and 
which ig evidenced by their escutchcon. 

Has the doctor any fucts. to, give. to show 
that in a majority of cases the cows with the 
largest escutcheons are not the Jargest milk- 

ers? For if he has not he is scarcely an 
authority against men who have noted. the 
character of some 25..qr.30 cows in their 
stable, and carefully weighed every ounce of 
milk for several years, and have found the 
escutcheon to be almost infallible. Such a 
casé was recently published in the Country 
Gentleman. 

Let our exhibition managers select judges 
who are capable of applying Gutenon’s thco- 
ries, and are also well informed as to the 
other requisites of good milkers, instead of 
picking up men who are reared in the Short- 
horn-much-teef school, and are besides 
“ good fellows,” and in some instances really 
can tella clam from ati oyster, and the dissatis- 
faction with the awards of which the doctor 
speaks will disappear, except among men 
themselves ignorant. JERSEY. 





“Touch,” 


The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture says 
of this quality: “The skin affords in what 
is technically and emphatically called the 
touch, a criterion second ‘to none in judging 
of the feeding properties of an ox. The 
touch may be good or bad, fine or harsh, or, 
as it is often termed, hard or mellow. A 
thick, firm skin, which is generally covered 
with a thick set, hard, short hair, always 
touches and indicates a bad feeder. A thin, 
meager, papery skin, covered with thin, 
silken hair, being the opporite of the one just 
described, does not, however, afford a good 
touch. Such skin is indicative of a weak- 
ness of constitution, though of good feeding 
properties. A perfect touch will be found 
with thick, loose skin, floating as if it were 
on a layer of soft fat, yielding to the least 
pressure, and springing back to the finger 
like a piece of soft, thick chamois leather, (or 
a piece of the best silk velvet), and covered 
with thick, glossy, soft hair. It is not unlike 
a fine, soft moss, and hence such a skin is 
not unfrequently styled‘ mossy.’ A knowl- 
edge of touch can only be acquired by long 
practice, but after having acquired it, it is of 
itself a sufficient means of judging of the 
feeding qualities of an ox, because, when 
present, the properties of symmetrical form, 
fine bone, quiet disposition and purity of 
blood art the general accompaniments.” 


-_ 


A Cattle-Feeding Experiment. 


In the spring of 1880 eight young steers 
were purchased for the experimental farm 
of the Illinois Industrial University. Two 
were full-blooded Ayrshire, two scven- 
eighths Devon, two one-half Herefords—the 
dams being “common” cows—one a full- 
blood and one about three-quarters Short- 
horn. They were in ordinary condition, 
the younger Hereford and the grade Short- 
horn being in best flesh. They were counted 
fair specimens of the different breeds, ex- 





age, and not of especially good form, vsi2 
It was purposed to compare the=different 
brecds under ordinary treatment; ratheér than 
to secure a large: development. .° May) 1, 
1880, one of each breed—Numbers 1, 2, 4, 
and 6 of table—was placed in pasture with 
other. cattle, until October 1,° when ‘they 
were. turned into a corn-stalk field, The 
other four were kept in a small, pasture 





processes of flesh forming and large milk 


which proved quite poor during a part of the 


-casses, and their judgement is given in co!- 


cept the older Hereford, which was small for 
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summer, haying aed cna -0bich day: (They: 
were placed with the: others in October, and 
all were wintered inan epen yard, with un- 
threshed oats, much. injured from lodging. 
and rains, threshed timothy ‘straw, corn-| 
stalks, and a very-little corn at the last. 
From May 1st they were ‘alloon pasture— 
timothy, blue-grass and clover—with full 
feed of shelled corn, averaging’ about 200, 
pounds per day for the eight head, until | 
September 1; after this they | ‘were fed new 
corn in the ear, about one- -half bushel each 
per day. From July until cool weather they, 
were on pasture only at night, having shel- | 
ter during the day in a rather dark shed. 
There was severe drouth both summers, es- 
pecially in 1881, the pastures becoming very, 
short” “Tho” winter was & trying one on 
stock exposed to'the ‘storms and mud. 

In August one Ayrshire steer met with an 
accident and ‘had to be’ killed. Novenber 4, 


Chicago fat-stock show, where they were 
slaughtered November 12. 

The accompanying table gives the ages, 
weight at different times, and results of the 
slaughter test. The home weights are “full 
weights” ; those at slaughter are after being 
without food and water about eigliteen hours. 
A committee'of butchers examined the. car- 


umn “ Quality of carcass.” 
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largest percentage of tallow. was. paced last 


the remaining seven were shipped to’ the | 
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Prof. Morrow, who makes this report, says 
tables are not interesting reading, but some 
suggestive facts can be learned from this 
one. It is noticeable that no one of the 
steers fed grain the first summer made as 
much gain as his mate on better pasture, 
without grain. It is evident that “rough 
wintering” was not profitable with these cat- 
tle. No one made a good gain, and two lost 
slightly. The steers were weighed, as 
rule, each sixty days during the whole time, 
and the record shows that no one of them 
progressed’ uniformly. The large shrink- 
age at slaughter is accounted for by the fact 
that the home weight was after cating and 
drinking; ‘the slaughter weight after fasting. 

While no one of the steers was excessively 
fat, the percentage of carcasses to live weight 
is satisfactory. The Short-horns stand first 
in this respect, one Hereford next. The 
committee complimented all the carcasses as 
.being-more profitable: for commeréc than 








those of the excessively fat animals slaugh- 
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tered with them/ The’ iigticet percentage 
of carcdss: among the latter'was 67.56. The 
showing made by the Ayrshire steer is very 
creditable foran animal belonging to a dis- 
j tinctively. mili ‘breed. It happens that the 
order of merits!of the carcasses is placed in 
the samé order as thé proportion of * impro- 
ved blood’ in the different animals. Singu- 
ef enough, the yee Seleak vuaianl best 
relatively, thie ightest hind quarters. 
This steer was the vis of almost all who 
, Saw. the cattle when aliye. , The steer with 


in merit of carcass; ihe pext to, him in tal- 
tow were placed first.and second in merit of 


,Garcass, The grade Herefords had heaviest 


hides in proportion to live weight. 
It is expected ta continue like experiments. 


The results of one must not be considered 
conclusiye. 





The First Calf. 

It ig often.the case, when a heifer has her 
first calf, that the farmer thinks she will. not 
give more milk than will keep hercalfin good 
condition, and lets them,run together to teach 
her the.mystery of being milked when she 


has her next. calf. In this decision there are 


two mistakes that go far to spoil the.cow for 
future usefulness, Cows are largely the crea- 
tures of habit, and with their first calf every- 
thing is new and strange to them, and they 
readily submit to, be milked, and. think jit 
all right ; but suffer themto run withthe calf 


*, the first season, and a vicious;habit is estab- 


lished that they will hardly forget in a life- 
time. If they ever submit, to .be milked 
quietly, it is evidently under protest. But 
there is a greater objection than this. The 
calf running, with the cows draws the milk 
every hour or,two,so that the milk vessels 
are at no time distended with milk, though 
the quantity secreted in a given time may be 
large. But this is the natural time to dis- 
tend the milk ducts and expand the. udder 
to a good capacity for holding milk. When, 
with her next calf, you require the milk to 
be retained twelve hours, the udder becames 
hard and painful, and the milk leaks from 
the teats, or more likely, nature accommo- 
dates the quantity of the milk secreted. to 
the capacity to retain it, and the cow be- 
comes permanently a smal] milker, Much 
of the future character of a cow, therefore, 
depends on her treatment with her first 
calf. 





Gentleness wit with Horses, 


A horse cannot ba can scrcamed at and euratid 
without becoming less valuable in every par- 
ticular. To reach the highest degrec of 
value the animal should be gentle and al- 
ways reliable, but if it expects every mo- 
ment that it is in harness to be “jawed” at 
and struck, it, will be in a constant state of 
nervousness, and in its excitement:is’ liable, 
through fear, to do something which is not 
expected, as to go along doing what’ you 
started it to do. 

It is possible to train a horse to be gov- 
erned by word of mouth, almost as'‘com- 
pletely as it is to train a child, and in such 
training the horse reaches its highest value: 
When a horse is soothed by the gentle words 
of his driver—and we have seen him calmed 
down from great excitement by! no: other 
means—it may be fairly concluded that‘ be 


a|is a valuable animal for all practical par- 


poses, and it may Le certainly concluded 
that the man who has such power over him 
is a humane man, and a sensible one. 

‘But all this simply means that the man 
must. secure the animal’s confidence. ~Only 
in exceptional instances is he stubborn or 
vicious. If he understands his surroundings 
and what is required of him, he gives no 
trouble. As almost every reader must/kiriow, 
if the animal when frightened ean be brought 
up to the object he- will become calm. ‘The 
reasén Is he understands that there is noth- 





ing to fear. So he must be taught to have 
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confidence in the man who handles bim, and 
then this, powerful animal, which usually no 
man could handle if it were disposed to be 
vicious, will give no trouble. 

The. very, best rule, therefore, which we 
would Jay down. for the management of the 


horse, is gentleness and good sense on the 


part.of the driver. Bad drivers make bad 
horses, usually, 


7: 

The Argument Against the Blind Bridle. 

We know net who invented this instra- 
ment’ of ‘Horse’ torture, but we know he 
did not ‘understand the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the eye of a horse. Human vision 
is binocular—that is, we see the same objects 
with both eyes—and so adjust the axis of 
vision that the object appears single though 
seen with the two eyes. But the eyes of the 
horse are’ placed on the side of the head 
and the axis of each eye is nearly at right 
angles with the longitudinal line of the body, 
so that it is impossible that the same object 
cah be distinetly seen with two cyes. Now 
by blinding the eye in the direction in which 
it was intended in its construction that it 
should see, 'it is forced ‘to use an oblique vis- 
ion, as ‘if we should cover the front of our 
optics and be compelled to see only by the 
corners of our eyes. This unnatural and 
constrained ise of the eye must, to a greater 
or less extent, impair vison, if not entirely 
destroy it!’ The object for which the blind 
bridle is used is not accomplished by it. A 
horse is more ‘readily frightened when he 
cannot see the object of his dread than if he 
can have a fair view of it. But it is surpris 
ing to observe with what tenacity men hold 
on to an absurd and cruel practice, when a 
moment's reflection would teach them bet- 
ter. Nineteen ‘out of every twenty horses 
you see in harness have blind bridles on, and 
if you ask the owner to explain its benefits, 
or why he uses it, he will be utterly unable 
to give a rational answer. We are not sur- 
prised that draft horses are subject to dis- 
eased eyes—we wonder that they are not all 
blind. 





Sheep. 





The crying necd of American Agriculture 
to-day is a more general incorporation of the 
sheep into the farming economy. More pro- 
lific than horses or cattle, as well as more 
traetable, subsisting on scantier herbage, and 
requiring less supervision ; it claims the ad- 
ditional advantage of “ paying for its raising” 
in annual instalments. of marketable fleece, 
pending its growth to maturity. It is more 
readily, transferred from: one inclosure to 
another, and is easily restrained by fences 
which would prove no barrier against the 
encroachment of other farm stock. Its light 
tread and love of repose warrant its acces: 
to fields and pastures where tramping of cat 
tle and tearing:of hogs ‘whould not be tol 
erated. It wastes less food in proportion to 
the quantity consumed, and will bunt an° 
utilize much that would otherwise be lost t 
the farmer. 

Yielding a return in both fleece and flesh 
it furnishes: its owner with the double ad- 
vantage of catching a good market for his 
product, requiring less water and disposed to 
work for its food. It is without a peer when 
summer’s drouth taxes the farmer’s resources 
for enabling his live stock to maintain an 
average of thrift and flesh. All that can be 
said in behalf of feeding live stock on the 
farm, as distinguished from the soil impover- 
ishing policy of placing the raw grain and 
yrass upon the market, will be found t 
apply with double emphasis to the farm that 
carries as a part of its outfit, one or mor 
sheep. per acre. No other animal returns 
more fertility to soil in proportion to the 
amount exacted for its support, while non 
equals it in the evenness with which the 
droppings are distributed. Notwithstanding 


edness of which an intelligent man should 


Pes 


culture brings the agriculture of a country 
generally, and especially inuring to the 
benefit of such farmers as incorporate it into 
their system, the fact is apparent that sheep 
are not so numerous or so evenly distributed 
as they should be. Breeder's Gazette. 


Look tothe Ledibe: 


The near approach of spring, as indicated 
not alone by the calendar, but by the bright 
skies and high temperature that so generally 
prevail, will admonish the flock owner that 
the season for his early harvest is at hand. 
If he has not already provided such con- 
veniences and necessities as will ensure the 
comfort and enhance the health and thrift of 
the lambs, upon which so large a proportion 
of his profit depends, he should lose no more 
time in perfecting such ‘arrangements, A 
lamb once en his fect, and well filled with ites 
mother’s milk, has escaped one-half the risk 
of Jambhood, and is ready to grow and 
thrive; whileits less fortunate associates are 
overcoming the backsets resulting from bein: 
chilled and hungry by reason of the over- 
sight or carelessness of their owners. 

At this time, the shepherd cannot be over- 
kind to the in-lamb ewes, provided his at- 
tentions are yeusonably bestowed. Comfort 
they must have; luxuries, if stich. can be se- 
cured, they will well repay—such luxuries as 
an occasional run over the pasture on bright 
days, a chance to nibble in the rye field, with 
extra articles of food when these are within 
reach. These will give good tone to the sys- 
tem, encourage the secretion of milk, and in 
every way prepare the mother for the trials 
of maternity and the subsequent demands 
upon her while suckling:a vigorous lamb. It 
is not enough to allow the breeding ewes to 
take their chances with the other members of 
the flock until yeaning time, and then sepa- 
rate them for a change in treatment. If not 
kept to themselves all winter, they should be 
separated some weeks before the lambs are 
due, so that they may lecome thuroughly ac 
customed to their surroundings, and have 
the opportunity to reap such advantages as 
are promised by the change before the lamb 
appears. A well sheltered sleeping place, 
with ample dry bedding, is an essential that 
should not be overlooked. Demanded at all 
times by considerations of economy and 
mercy, and-so readily within reach of every 
farmer, the failure to provide it at this time 
is an evidence of negligence and short-sight- 





feel ashamed.— Breeder's Gazette. 
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Training Shepherd Dogs. 


Darwin thus describes the training ot 
shepherd. dogs: “ When riding it is a com 
mon thing to meet a large flock of shee; 
guarded by one or two dogs, at a distance o 
some miles from any house or man. I ofter 
wonder how so firma friendship has bee: 
established. The method of education con 
sists in separating ihe puppy while ver. 
young from its mother and in accustoming 
it to its fature companions. A ewe is held 
three or four times a day for the little thin 
to suck, and a nest of wool is made for it in 
the sheep pen. At no time is it allowed to 
associate with other dogs, or with the chil- 
dren of the family. From this education it 
has no wish to leave the flock, and just as 
another deg will defend his master, man, sc 
will this dog defend sheep. It is amusing 
io observe when approaching a flock, how - 
the dog immediately advances barking and 
the.sheep all close in his rear, as if round the 
oldest ram. These dogs are also easily 
taught to bring home the sheep ata certain 
hour in the evening: Their most trouble- 
some fault when young is their desire to play 
with the sheep, for in their sport they some: 
times gallop the poor things most unmerci- 
fully. Theshepherd dog comes to the house 
every day for his meat, and as goon as it is 





the evident advantages, an increase in sheep 


self. On these occasions the house dogs are 
very tyrannical and the least of them will 


flock he turns-round and begins to bark and 
then all the house dogs take quickly to their 
heels. In a similar manner, a whole pack of 
hungry wild dogs will scarcely eyér venture 
to attack a flock guarded by one of these 
faithful shepherds. In this case the shep- 
herd dog seems to regard the sheep as his 
fellow brethren and thus gains confidence ; 
and the wild dogs, though knowing that 
sheep are not dogs, but are good to eat, yet 
when seeing them in a flock with a shep- 
herd dog as their head, partly consent to re- 
gard them as he does.” 


Pen for Breeding Sows. 


Here is a plan for preventing sows from 
overlying and killing their pigs immediately 
after farrowing, which is the cause of great 
loss in the aggregate. The pigs are weak, 
ind unable to get out of the way, and the 
sow in lying down, crushes or smothers 
them against the side of the pen.. One far- 
mer told me he lost a litter of twelve pigs in 
two days. The sow does not lie down on the 
pigs, but usually pushes them oat of the way. 
To prevent crushing them against the side 
of the pen, mortice a four-inch scantling 
firmly into each side of the pen, one foot 
from the floor, and one foot from the wall. 
There must be ne support from below, as 
the pigs would be as liable to be crushed 
against them. Scantling may be fixed into 
the wall on two opposite sides, and for the 
ends, mortice the scantling into the two side 
ones, one foot from the wall. Fourteen days 
after farrowing the rails can be removed. 
Never leave the feeding trough in the pen, 
but remove immediately after feeding. Do 
not give long litter, as the pigs get entangled 
in it. Short litter and little of it is best. If 
the above plan is adopted it will save the pigs, 
without fail. 








PoLLED CaTTLE—The New York Tri- 
bune says: _Only second to the high honors 
confcrred on them at Paris in 1878, were 
those won at the last London Fat-Stock 
Show of the celebrated Smithfield Club, 
where the champion prize for best animal, (in 
competition with Shortborns, Herefurds and 
cross-breds), was accorded to an Aberdeen or 
Angus heifer thirty-two months old, her 
winnings aggregating $1,0C0, and the 
“Sweepstakes premiums” to cow and steer 
of the same highly useful and increasing 
popular breed. The latter is under three 
years; his coat and hornless head are char- 
actised by The Agricultural, Gazette as 
“charming;” while anothcr enthusiastic 
journal describes the champion as.“ not big,” 
nut Very excellent in all respects, even-top 
pel, round as a barrel, very fine-boned, of 
grand quality, having superb shoulders and 
080m. 





PuRcHASsE OF ANOTHER Fine‘ JERSEY.— 
Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker has purchased 
from John I. Holly, Plainfield, N. J., on 
erms which are not announced, the Jersey 
cow Miss Muffitt 9907. She is by Major 
Domo 2161, by Imp. Autocrat 1065, out of 
imp. Meg 673, out of Ruth 487, imported by 
Thomas Motley. She is between three and 
‘four years, and is a solid gray wth a black 
switch. 


Saks or Stock.—Mr. E. B. Emory, Queen 
Anne’s Co., Md. has sokl the following Short- 
horns: To G. A. T. Snouffer, Adamstown 
Frederick county, Md., bull calf from Bar. 
rington Bates 12th by Airdrie Duke Syca- 
more for $20, and Belle of Lynwood, a year. 
ing heifer for $150; also Miss Renick Ro- 
ette 3d, sired by Imported Grand Duke Ge 
neva 28756, dam Miss Renick Noxubee fo: 
$900. The last named was exhibited at: 
number of the Fairs in Maryland last yea’. 








given him skulks away as if ashamed of him- 


and Won many prizes. 


attack and pursue the stranger. The min- 
ute, however, the latter has reached the | 
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Veterinary. 


“ Wolf's Teeth” and Lampas. 


The so called wolf tooth in horses is a sma)j 
rudimentary tooth, situated immediately jy 
front of the grinders or molar teeth, and in. 
line with these. Ordinarily ‘this’ supernu- 
merary tooth is shed simultaneously with the 
milk teeth; bat sometimes it is retained lon- 
ger. Accidental diseases of the eyes are not 
unfrequently attributed to the presence of 
wolf's teeth. Thisis an error. The only in- 
convenience caused by these teeth occur 
when they diverge from their norma] straight 
position, when the point may cause soreness 
| of the cheek or of the tongue, Eventually, 
the ‘wolf’s teeth would, by natural action, 
beconie quite absorbed. Should, however, 
any inconvenience occur from their presence, 
they should be removed. This can easily be 
done by a pair of small forceps. The usual 
method of punching them out with a chisel 
and hammer, not only causes unnecessary 
pain to the animal, but the gums and neigh- 
boring teeth are apt to be injured thereby. 

During the process of dentition, the gums 
are often subject to an affection designated 
lampas, which may be said to consist of a 
tumid and inflamed appearance of the palate, 
and is no doubt in most cases the direct re- 
sult of the irritation set up in the teething 
process. Lampas is, however, an affection 
not by any means confined to the young 
horse; it is often seen in the aged animal, 
although not in so great a degree, or showing 
so much inflammation; it may then be the 
result of a kind of chronic irritation, or of 
indigestion. Very often, however, lampas in 
the horse’s mouth depends for its existence 
on the fertile imagination of the owner or the 
groom. Many of the latter, directly a horse 
is off its feed, at once rush to the conclusion 
that he has the jampas; they open his mouth, 
imagine the bars of the palate are swollen, 
and at once take the horse to the blacksmith 
or the horse doctor to have them burnt down. 
This operation is just a varied form of vivi- 
section, unnecessary in cliaracter, devoid of 
benefit, and cruelin the extreme. Any man, 
whether veterinary surgeon, or horse owner, 
who allows such a vile practice to be carricd 
out, ought to have the hot iron applied to the 
posterior part of his person. If the palate is 
really swo!len, relief can be obtained by scari- 
fying with a small lancet; and, if necessary, 
cooling medicines may be administered. This 
is the best, the easiest, the most humanc and 
ensible treatment.— Prairie Farmer, 





INDIGESTION AND SCRATCHES IN HoRseEs. 
—For indigestion give the following :—Blood 
root, mandrake, gentian, liquorice, ginger, 
lobelia, each 1 0z.; nitre, 8 oz; sulphate of 
‘ron, 4 oz ; sulphur, 6 oz.; sassafras, 3 oz. 
Mix and powder. Dose, 1 oz. a day ina pint 
of flaxseed jelly. For scratches give the 
above powder and the same amount; then 
take the water that potatoes are boiled in and 
wash the limb clean onceaday. Then apply 
this ointment :—Sulphuric acid, 2 drachins ; 
belladonna, 1 0z.; laudanum, 1 0z.; aloes, 1 
oz.; sulphur, 2 0z.; lard,60z. Stir well and 
apply. 


_ Carroll Co., Md., Agricultural Society. 


The following officers, all the old incum- 
5ents, have been elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Col. Wm. A. McKellip; Vice- 
president, David Fow!e; Secretary, Francis 
H. Orendorff; Treasurer, Richard Nenning; 
Directors, Jeremiah Rinehart, Jobn B. Boyle, 
Edward Lynch, Dr. Jacob Rinehart, and 
Wm. J. Morelock. 








The Hamilton (Va.) Telephone says: 'THE 
FARMER is Mw the for the ogra. 
turalists of Virginia, as it is specially adapted 
to their interests. 

J. E.8., Marion County, W. Va.,says: “TI 
am pleased with the 4 and think the 
id AMERICAN Farmer is better than ever.” 

“Tue FARMER is a good friend to me,’ 
7’ 8 ,a subscriber in Greenbiier county, 

. Va. 
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Poultry Yard. 
“Will Poultry Pay ? 


‘Yes!’ There is nothing on the farm that 
can be made return as much net profit if 
properly cared for as poultry. They should 
be provided with quarters that can be made 
comfortable—warm in winter, and well ven- 
tilated in summer. These requisites should 
be observed in constructing houses, as suc- 
cess int getting eggs ‘in winter depends upon 
the warmth Of the ‘buildipg;’ and the health 
of the flock fh summer upon the ventilation. 
As T have succeeded in getting eggs all win- 
ter, and in making a profit of twenty dollars 
per annum On fifty hens, it might be of some 
interest to the readers of THz FarMiR to 
know the modue operandi, 

My building is 12x22 feet, 8 feet to square, 
with a roof and 5 feet ventilator foot blinds, 
one eight-light window on north side, and 
one six-light window in each gable end; 12 
feet of the south side is covered with sash 6 
feet long, at an angle of 45 degrees. 

In winter the windows are left in, and 
taken out in summer, and wire screens used 
in their place. The sash on south side are 
removed in spring and used for hot-beds. 
Sliding doors take their place, and are left on 
al) the summer. There is also a sliding ven- 
tilator over these sash which can be opened 
or closed at pleasure. The house is lined 
inside with roofing felt, and whitewashed 
spring and fall to keep out the air in winter, 
and vermin in summer. The roosts are sup- 
ported by fonr pieces spiked to the rafters, 
do not touch the buildingin any other place, 
this being done to prevent the lice from get- 
ting from the building to the roosts so easily. 

This house can be kept warm in winter, 
be perfectly ventilated in summer, and is 

comparatively vermin proof. I feed on buck- 
wheat, screenings, corn, and scraps from the 
table; give plenty of fresh waterand ground 
bone, The fowls are kept in on wet and 
cold days, and not allowed to get wet and 
chilled. 

The house cost $75, which may be consider- 
ed too much by some, but it will pay a good 
interest’ on the investment, and be a useful 
permanetitamprovementon thefarm. After 
considerable, study and inquiry, I adopted 
this plam, and find it combines the important 
requisites necessary to success. Poultry 
could be kept at a profit on every farm, and 
would furnish eggs the year round if they 
were provided with good quarters. 

Wa. E. Manakge. 

Montgomery Co., Md. 

Manner of Feeding. 

A correspondent of the Poultry Yard gives 
the following advice : 

The poultry keeper who supposes his fowls 
are properly fed because he sees grain upon 
the ground before them at all hours, and 
who bestows upon them no further care 
about their feeding, commits the greatest er- 
ror. Over-feeding is a far more common 
error than under-feeding. A hen is more 
subject to disease, and produces less eggs 
when fat, aud if very fat will entirely cease 
to lay ; so that there is a double loss through 
over-feeding. Fowls ust, however, be well 
and regularly, fed. 

As to quantity, the rule should be to give 
fowls as much as they will eat eagerly in 
about ten ninutes, when the food which is 
not eaten: should be removed, and no more 
given except at the regular feeds three times 
a day. This applies to fowls both in con- 
finement and at liberty. Where they have 
space to run and forage for themselves, the 
mid-day feed should be omitted. 

Soft or ground food should be given early 
in the morning, one light feed of -oft food in 
the middie of the day, and grain should 
always be given before the fowls go to roust 
at night. After the long night’s fasting, soft 
food in the morning satisfies their immediate 











wants ; while if grain, be given in. the snorn- 
ing, several hours, must elapse, before it af- 
fords nourishment. Grain given in the eve- 
ning on the same principle prevents hun- 
ger through the long night better than soft 
food and algo helps to sustain warmth. 
system of feeding is oftener reversed than 
otherwise, through the convenience of giving 
the scraps;from dinner at night, and some 
writers recommend this reversed course, 
We prefer the former plan for the reason 
given ; but those who prefer the latter should 
not fail to give some soft. food with the grain 
in the morning, especially after the long 
nights of winter, in order to afford the im- 
mediate nourishment so essential after six- 
teen hours fasting. 

Soft food should be given warm (not hot) 
at all times, and more especially in winter. 
Meal should always be mixed with boiling 
water, which partially cooks the food. A 
common error is to make the food too wet 
and soft, in which state it becomes injurious 
to the fowls, compelling them to take more 
water than their nature requires. It must 
be very dry when mixed so as to roll into 
balls and break into pieces when thrown on 
the ground, and never so wet as to stick to 
the surface upon which it is thrown. 

Salt, if given at all, must be used very 
sparingly, as too much of it is injurious to 
fowls. It is a bad plan to feed fowls in a 
trough or pan, as they eat too fast and the 
timid ones are driven away and do not get 
their share. Grain should de thrown on the 
hard gravel and well scattered, so that the 
fowls must run after it. Soft food should 
be given upon smooth boards kept for the 
purpose, which should be washed often 
enough to keep them always sweet and clean. 

It is best to place the boards some dis- 
tance apart, and compel the fowls to run 
from one to the other back and forth—the 
oftener the better—as the food is thrown to 
them a little ata time. No plan is so objec- 
tionable as that of placing all the food in one 
place so that the fowls can feed without moy- 
ing; this may do for fattening but not for 
health and good condition. We need hardly 
give a caution against throwing the food on 
muddy ground, for mud—as-we have before 
intimated—is a thing that should never be 
seen in the poultry yard. Feeding fowls on 
muddy ground is apt to cause them serious 
injury by compelling them to eat their own 
excrement which is generally mixed with the 
mud in their yards. It is an excellent plan, 
especially in winter, to strew grain upon a 
floor well covered with finely cut straw, so 
that the fowls will have to work in order to 
obtain it. 

Regularity in feeding is very essential; 
fowls are creatures of habit, and when they 
become accustomed to regular feeding and 
expect it at certain times, will go in search 
of food if they have the liberty to do so, and 
obtain much more than they otherwise 
would. It is likewise a good plan to feed 
them tn their house in winter; they will then 
be more inclined to resort there, thus avoid- 
ing the cold, promoting their health and in- 
creasing their laying. If fed about the door 
as is often done, they will stand about beg- 
ging in the cold for hours, and suffer in con- 
sequence. We are, of course, supposing 
their house to be a fit habitation for them— 
warm, dry, light and clean. 


GuinEA Hens.—If aman can stuff his ears 
with cotton, or move out on the prairie 
where he has no neighbors, it will pay to 
keep afew guinea hens. ‘They lay more eggs 
than the common fowl. It is also claimed 
that one of them will keep half am acre of 
potatoes clear, of beetles, etc., and at the 
same time answer the purpose of a baro- 
meter in predicting the changes in the 
weather. They are good eating and very 
pretty. Don’t buy old birds unless you 
want to hunt the neighborhood high ane low 
for them every evening.—Am.. Steekman. 








Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 
Because of the failure of a fruit.crop last 


| season with the larger portion of our read- 


ers, orchards,in some instancés did not re- 
ceive the attention they otherwise would ; 
and consequently are not in| as good condi=- 


tion as. is. estimated to ensure the develop | 7 


ment of fine fruit in the event of a crop the’ 


present year. When such is the case, the | 


orchard, or portions of it exhibiting a lack 
of vigor and thrift; which can be determined 
by the growth of wood during last year, a 
little extra effort should be made to keep such 
trees in regaining their former vigor with as 
little delay as possible. As soon as the soil 
will admit of plowing, put it in order to re- 
ceive whatever manure or fertilizers can be 
spared. If stable manure is available, broad- 
cast after plowing; if ashes or artificial ma- 
nures are used, the drag-harrow or cultivator 
should be used after such application in order 
to have their effect om the trees as early in 
the season as possible. ‘rue, this expendi- 
ture of labor and outlay for manures, is on 
the presumption that thére will be a crop 
this year; butin the event of another failure, 


and possibly this may be the case, though it | 


is scarcely probable, then there is loss 
sustained by unnecessary outlay (?), says the 
close calculating reader. But more liberal 
reasoning places it on the side of gain, in 
that it promotg vigorous: and healthy 
growth of the trees, which ultimately must 
pay better than stinting. We know many 
peach growers, who twelve years ago, were 
impelled by their faith in the profits of this 
industry, to plant the greater and better por- 
tions of their farms in orchards—who have 
lived to see the error of limiting themselves 
to but cone chance, and have within the last 
few years greatly reduced the number of 
acres appropriated to peaches, giving more 
attention and thorough culture to a smaller 
area, realizing much better profits propor- 
tionately. It requires administrative ability 
of no mean standard to properly manage in 
every detail a peach orchard of ten thousand 
trees, and he who attempts it with no better 
backing than, mere enthusiasm, will sooner 
or later find that he has an elephant on his 
hands. Much better have but one thousand 
trees, with sufficient labor at command to 
meet the emergency when the throng and 
press of properly gathering a crop arrives, 
than to have ten thousand and be a couple of 
days behind in the work entailed thereby. 
In brief, plant no more fruitof any kind than 
you are certain, beyond a doubt, you can 
cultivate, care for, and market in the best 
order, with a selection of eight or ten of the 
best varieties, covering the season from first 
to last. Grafting. can be performed during 
this month, especially of the cherry, which is 
usually attended with better success when 
done before the buds have swollen much. 
We need not enter into particulars in describ- 
ing this operation, as it is a simple one, and 
has been repeatedly illustrated in the 
columns of THE AMERICAN FarMER. Graft- 
ing, when carefully done, is an easy and 
quick way of converting inferior kinds of 
fruit into the best and most profitable. Apple, 
pear, plum and cherry, that a fair trial has 
proven to be valueless, can by this method 
be brought into bearing fruit of the most de- 
sirable varieties in three or four years. It is 
better, in grafting trees of a bearing size, to 
graft only a part of it first, giving the tree a 
year to recover from the shock produced by 
lopping off the branches; then proceed with 
the other half the spring following, 

In the Fruit garden as the soil dries off, and 
{he weather falls into spring behavior, it will 
tbe proper to notice the mulching on straw- 


| berry beds, and when spread. too thickly on 


the plants a portion of it may be renewed; 
tout it will not be safe to go tco far in this 


t Wlirection this month, as March is “ too on- 
\ gartin in her ways” to be depended upon. 


pt Sed te eS s Ss Bi 3 


‘| Grapes can be staked ooh bun wetinie 





also raspberries and blackberries where this 
plan is pursued, though we prefer kinds 
strong enough in their habits of growth to 
support then sity ond. this nearly all of 
them will oe 1 
shouldbe, =. 






The expelling a on the apple 
and pear.. A ee, apple tree, eight or 
ten years old, which lad scarcely made any 
fruit buds, has done best when about half 
the roots’ were cut in one season; and half 
three years later, by going haif way: around 
on opposite sides in one year and finishing 
at the next pruning—working two feet un- 
derneath to sever, downward roots. It has 
always ausweredywell also (Gut from such 


trees. all’ the rt and longer roots about 
two-and a-half feet fron ye sem, leaving 
the smaller eet ath ger, and go- 
operation ‘was repeated oF fonr- years 
later by extending the cut § @ foot or 


‘two further away from the tent By 

in | operation unproductive. frnit trees became 
thickly studded with fruit spurs, and. after- 
wards bore’profusely. This shortening of 
the roots lias been continued in these experi- 
ments for twenty years with much success, 
the circle of roots remaining greatly .cir- 
cumscribed. The best time for the work 
has been found to be in the latter part of 
August and beginning of September, when 
growth has nearly ceased, and while the 
leaves are yet on the trees, causing greater 
‘increase of bloom buds the following year. . 
than when performed after the leaves have 
fallen.— London Garden. 
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A Rustic Garden Seat. 








We give an engraving cf a rustic seat 
attached to a tree. A favorite shade tree on 
the lawn may be surrounded with séats; so 
attached that one in sitting may lean against 
the trunk. The position of such seats is 





wortliy of consideration, and as they are 
mainly intended for use in hot weather, they 
should be amply shaded. A position should 
be chosen that commands a good prospect, if 
not of a distant landscape, then of the beny- 
ties of the lawn and flower garden ; some, at 
least, should be screened from observation by 
shrubbery—fragrant if possible, where, we 
may read or work. 

A very. pretty seat can be formed around 
even asmall tree. Seats of this kind need 
not be expensive, but something easy, grace- 
ful, fantastic, rustic, cheap, is appropriate ; 
something that the sunshine or wind will not 
harm, or leave its beauty destroyed by the 
rain. The materials for such seats are nearly __ 
always at hand—at least on every farmers’ 
premises. All. that: is required is, a little 
tuste, a little skill and patience to construct 
them. The branches of the trees may, be 
bent and shaped into tasteful chairs, and any 
desired form given them. 
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Palms ‘for Decoration of the Dwelling or 
This family of plants is coming into general u use for decorative 


fiat Mesias 
en. 


Haase and I give a list 


of such as are more or less adapted for that purpose. Their stately but graceful forms and 
tropical appearance blue make them interesting. 





LATANIA (LIVISTONIA) BORBONICA, 


like spines. 


Latania (Livistonia) borbonica. 
Leaves large, fan-shaped: with’ pendant 
segnients on margin. Petioles four to 
five feet long, (ow plants fully developed), 
armed with short reflexed spines. This 
plant is eminently ‘adapted for parlor or 
window decoration, and may be tsed for 
the embellisliment°of‘the fawn, or in 
vases during summer, if placed’ in a 
situation partly shaded. 

Chamerops eXcelsa. Leaves fan- 
shaped, smaller than’ the above; deeply 
divided into segments which stand erect ; 
color dark green; petioles three to four 
feet long, edged with véry short teeth- 


This palm attains a height of forty feet; the stem is covered with dark hair- 


like fiber: It fiourishes in a low temperature, and bears exposure tu the sun tolerably well. 
Chamerop humilis is a very neat representative of this genus—habit dwarf. 
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CHAMAZROPS EXCELSA. 





PRITCHARDIA PACIFICA, 


Pritchardia (Brahea dulcis) pacifica. Leaves large, nearly circular, deeply incised, and 
covered with long thready filaments, which render it very distinct: and.striking. The ten- 
dency of the leaves to become yellow at the point, is rather against it as-a decorative palm. 
Native of Mexico. For general decorative purposes, I prefer some ofthe Date palms, 
notably: Phenix tenuis, P. Canariensis and P. pumila; these I have tested in the full sun» 
and they retain their rich verdure under the most trying conditions ; they may be planted 


or plunged on the lawn, or in flower beds. 


Patterson Park, Baltimore, on 1882. 


Wai Frazer. 








Window Gardening. 


— 


In this, one hardly knows where or with 
what to commence. Tastes naturally vary 
so greatly; to which must be added the dif- 
ference in opportunities, capabilities, etc., of 
those who have the subjectsin care. If we 
consider fitst a few varieties of plants adapt- 
ed to window culture, un@erthe most widely 
differing circdmhatances, we would place first 
on the fist thé “ Oalla Lilly,” atid one great 
advantage possessed by this, especially for 
beginners," is that it cannot, if potted in 
proper sofl, be over watered.. The leafage is 
god anél, the flowers lovely and pure. For 
a variegtted foliage, plant the “Aspidestra 
lurida yegiogata’—.a great deal of name, 
but not diffiealt of pronunciation, is the be st 
plant of ouracqtiaintance. It will endure more 
hardships in the shape of neglect, etc., than 
any variegated plant we know of. The next 
on thelist we would place “ Pandanus Utilis” 
or “Serew Pine,” the latter name being as 
most of your readers are aware in allusion to 
its spiral habit of growth. Some varieties of 
Palms are also well adapted to the purpose, 
one of the better kinds being “ Livistonia 
Borbonica;” and were we not desirous of 
confining ourselves to medium priced plants, 
would add “Cycas Revoluta ;” and then for 
those who like the style of plant, we see no 
reason whatever why “ Imantophyllun Mini- 
ata” would not succeed admirably as a win- 
dow plant. With the exception of the latter 
and “Calla Lilly,” the plants mentioned are 
grown for their foliage. 

Now, Mr. Editor, allow me to ask a ques- 
tion. How many of your fair readers know 
what charming subjects for balcony, wincow 
and hell, some of our hardy nursery plants 








make when’ young? For instance, the 
* Retinospora Juniperus,” “Thuja,” etc., are 
all interesting and pretty when young. We 
do not wish to be understood as ignoring our 
steadfast old friend the “Geranium,” nor any 
other old favorite, but mention others to 
show the varied forms of plants and flowers 
that are as well adapted to the purpose, as 
those which have so long held the post of 
honor in the hearts of our “window gar- 
deners.” 


There are a few words to be said about the 
necessary skill to grow plants under un- 
natural conditions. Proper soil is difficult to 
obtain near cities; it is therefore preferable 
to obtain it from some skilled plant grower 
Away out in the country, good soil may 
generally be had for the trouble of getting; 
three (3) barrow loads of sod, cut about two 
inches thick; one of well decayed manure, 
(dry cow droppings will do admirably) and 
one of thoroughly decayed leaf mould, ob- 
tained from ‘some place in the woods where 
leaves have accumulated and decayed for 
years. This is somewhat dry and ligbt, and 
may be'carried in a bag. 


If these ingredients are weil mixed, and 
permitted to lie in a heap from six to twelve 
months, it will be fit for the growth of any 
plant mentioned in this paper, and of any 
other usually grown by window gardeners. 
In potting plants, those having hard wood as 
roses, etc., should generally be potted firmly. 
Soft wooded plants as geraniums, etc., should 
be potted more loosely. A sharp rap or two 
on the potting bench, with the bottom of the 
pot, to firm the soil is pretty much all that is 
needed, and whatever may be said by florists 
about drainage being unnecessary in the bot- 
tom of the pot, -we say that for this purpose 





the pots should be well unt carefully drained, 
so that surplus’ water’ may pass off readily, 
as very few’ plants except “Aquatics” will 
remain in a healthy condition in a “water 
logged soil.”. Our reason for callitig atten- 
tion to plants of the lhabit and style of 
growth of Pandanus,” etc., is because’ it 
often happens that a plant or two may be 
gtown, when it would be out of the question 
entirely to grow'a dozen, and’ if one or two 
can only be had, they should be conspicuous 
and good. : For instance, say “ Pandanus,” 
in the centre, on one side “Aspidistra,” and 
on the: other “‘Maranta;” of course we 
merely suggest this, not by any means as the 
best. combination, but) just to show the idea. 
It may be varied at pleasure with “ Palms,” 
“Calla Lilly,” ete., etc. We cannot help 
thinking that this style of window garden- 
ing would give satisfaction and pleasure, 
even after something else has been tried and 
found wanting. N. F.' F. 





Everlasting Flowers and Grasses. 


Messrs, Editors American. Farmer : 

To those who wish to make home, beauti- 
ful during the winter season, we would sug- 
gest that a few packages of secd of the dif- 
ferent kinds of everlasting flowers and 
grasses be obtained and sowed this spring. 
Of the flowers, we would say this class of 
plants have become very popular, not only 
for their bright colors during the summer, but 
their power of retaining their colors makes 
them desirable for making up winter boquets, 
wrehths and Christmas decorations. They 
should be cut when they first come in bloom 
or before the flowers get too old and lose 
their brightness ; tie up in small bundles and 
dry slowly in the shade, with the flower 
downward to keep the stem straigLt. Of the 
first and best is the Helichrysum monstro- 
sum, mixed, growing from two to three feet 
high; Helichrysum nanum in varieties; 
Gomphrena in different varieties, of which 
the Aurea superba takes the lead as being 
the most showy ; Xeranthemum in varieties ; 
Statice and Acrolinium in varieties; and 
different other varieties which may be ob- 
tained from any reliable seedsman, are easily 
grown, making the garden cheerful in sum- 
mer and the house the same in winter, with 
very little trouble. 

Grasses form a beautiful and attractive ad- 
dition to the flower garden, their graceful 
forms and attractive green colors give a 
pleasing relief to the brilliancy of the more 
showy occupants of the flower borders. For 
winter boquets they should be cut before 
they are too ripe, hung up and dried the 
same as the everlasting flowers. There area 
great many different varieties of grasses. I 
will mention only a few of the best: Agros- 
tis, Avena sterilis, Briza, Bromis brizefor- 
mis, Erianthus ravenne, Eulalia japonica, 
Gynerium, Hordeum jubatum and Stipa. 

R. VINcenT. 

Baltimore County, Feb. 20th, 1882. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 


Ata recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society a discussion upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Hardy Herbaceous Plants and 
Their Culture” brought out the following 
points : 

As it is desired to continue the growth of 
herbaceous plants through the season, and 
if we can, do this by deep digging, we can 
get flowers through the season. The ob- 
ject of the plant is to perfect its seed; but 
we do not cultivate it for its seed, and if we 
can keep it from perfecting the seed it will 
bloom all the season. This is the principle 
on which the practice of cutting of flowers 
to prolong the bloom rests. 

Under the best methods of culture experts 
insist upon digging deep and manuring well. 
The object of digging deep is to give room 
for the roots and provide moisture. Plants 








are like animals; they carnot be expected to 


grow without anything to feed on. Digging 
deep is the foundation’ ofall good culture. 
One florist claims he would rather have the 
ground trenched two feet deep without ma. 
nure than to have it dug shallow with ma. 
nure. In England the market gardeners 
trench the ground every ,year.for almost 
every crop. 

An account of a most satisfactory bed for 
shrubs and herbaceous plants was given as 
follows: The soil was trenched and a liberal 
quantity of well-decomposed manure worked 
in. In the back part deutzies and Josikea 
lilacs were planted, and in front of them hy- 
drangeas in groups, The. spaces. between 
these were still more enriched, and castor 
oil beans planted, which gave the border a 
sub-tropical appearance. In front of these 
were phloxes, lilies, and still further.in front 
aquilegias and plants of similar. growth. 
The soil was naturally moist, and plenty of 
water was given, especially to the phloxes, 
Other beds, prepared in the same. way, but 
where no water could be given, showed a 
vast difference. Herbaceous plants are in- 
teresting from early spring till the frosts of 
autumn, and, unlike bedding plants, always 
afford flowers for cutting. 

Amongt he most desirable plants are holly- 
hocks, phloxes, double pyrethrums and spi- 
reas. The native asters are very beautiful 
under cultivation. The fraxinellas are old 
but desirable. The markings of some of the 
irises are as rich as many of the orchids. A 
bed of irises and lillies works well edged 
with hepaticas, or moss and hybrid perpet- 
ual roses, and with these may be planted 
spring flowering bulbs, which will bloom be- 
fore the roses. Herbaceous plants should 
have time to rest, and that the buds at the 
base of the shoots should be well ripened. 
In too rich a soil the buds will be soft. They 
need a soil that will hold moisture. It is 
only since the intreduction of the coleus, al- 
ternanthera and variegated pelargoniums 
that bedding has become fashionable. We 
must rely on herbaceous plants as much as 
ever if we want flowers early in the season. 
They are easily raised; two dollars worth 
of seeds will give a mass of bloom in two 
years. A little protection is important in 
winter—a few leaves or some strawy manure 
will answer; 
planted ones will be apt to be thrown out, 
though some are so hardy as not to he des- 
troyed then. 

Soils of varying character demand iffer- 
ent treatment. The great point is to pro- 
vide a supply of water, which is the life- 
blood of plants. Water comes both ways— 
by rain from above and by capillary attrac- 
tion from below—and by understanding this 
principle we can judge whether a soil needs 
trenching. If the soil is loose and gravelly, 
s0 as to allow water to come up from the 
subsoil, it need not be dug deeply; but if 
clayey and compact, it should be stirred 
deeply. If the surface is kept loose in dry 
weather it not only acts asa mulch to the 
portion below and prevents the escape of its 
moisture, but if stirred towards night it ab- 
sorbs the air which gives off its moisture to 
the soil. If the plant gets plenty of moist- 
ure it is easy to supply everything else, but 
without water you can get nothing. 
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Kitchen Garden—March. 





A year ago at this time we were looking 
forward to good crops as a consequence of 
the drouth of 1880, and, as far as early crops 
were concerned, we were not disappointed. 
But the drouth of 1881, was so much more 
severe, that we have now still greater reasons 
to anticipate a productive seasun as part 
compensation for the loss of capital in the 
shape of fertilizers sunk in the soil. Every- 
thing soluble must now be thoroughly dis- 
solved, for we have had abundance of rain, 





and the land must be in unusually good con- 
dition for spring work. 


without protection newly. 
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What can we do to mitigate the effects of 
those ever recurring drouths? Irrigation on 
our hills, I judge to be impracticable, even if 


“water were plentiful and convenien*. If the 


flats are to be watered, it is plain that the 


“water must, be stored in cisterns and applied 


with hose as is done in the market gardens 
of Paris. Now it strikes me that if there 
had been any prospects of making the plan 
profitable here, it would long since have been 
attempted at Boston and New York, where 
competition is at its best, so that the pros- 
pect of Telief by any process of irrigation is 
not very. encouraging, Deep . plowing, 
abundant manuring, frequent stirring of the 


_ ‘surface, and. mulching where practicable, 


must be our main reliance. The turning 
down of rye or clover as stated in a back 
nomber, is also no doubt excellent for retain- 
ing moisture. Celery with me cost more in 
watering than the value of the crop. I hope 
another year to be able to mulch it, which I 
think would be a great benefit. 

From what I saw the past winter of celery 
stored in cellar, I think it will prove an ex- 
cellent plan for this latitude, but it will re- 
quire to be tried cautiously. Mine was put 
in the cottage cellar, which could not be kept 
cool enough. Iam now preparing a roofed 
pit, out-doors, of the rudest kind, large 
enough to hold the crop, It blanches beauti- 
fully without a blemish of any kind. The 
farmer can now draw a double furrow in 
July, half fill it with well-rotted manure, level 
the ground, plant six inches apart, hoe oc- 
casionally, mulch and water in drouth, lift in 
November and set on the table at Christmas. 
That is the whole process, and many may 
now have a treat who never indulged before. 
But observe: not haying been earthed up, 
it will not grow so erect, and may not suit 
some of our markets, though for private 
families that is of no consequence. The 
Boston branching celery makes a handsome 
appearance blanched in this manner. I am 
of the opinion that on earthen floors the 
boxes would be better without bottoms, but 
I am not certain, and do not want to mislead. 

We now commence active out-dvor work. 
If calculations have been made ahead, there 
will be no hurry or confusion. There will 
be a place for everything in the garden, and 
everything in its proper place. 

If good, fresh onion seed can be had, this 


- cropcan, almost toa certainty, be raised to 


full size the same season, by a timely thin- 
ning “of the plants in the rows; and this 
should be one of the first vegetables sown. 
There will be great emulation to have early 
vegetables this year on account of the 
general scarcity. Happy they who have 
monster heaps of well manipulated manure! 
We are told that this and that crop will run 
to vines if too highly manured. I have no 
recollection of such a thing just at this 
nioment. There is more danger of that by 
a failure to give the plants room to grow. 
In planting early potatoes try flat culture. 
Ihave got so used to bill and drilf culture, 
that I quite forgot that fla? culture is the cul- 
ture that is practised where I was brought 
up, and wherein some cottage gardens pota- 
toes have been successfully cultivated on the 
same plat for fifty years in succession. The 
ground is manured, spaded and the seed dib- 
bled in. Of course I do not favor such 
methods here, but flat culture ought to be 
even better adapted to our dry climate. 
Early spinach, peas, onion sets, turnips 
and radish are articles that should go in as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to work. 
Also small fruits of all kinds. I propose to 
plant my strawberries three feet between 
rows, and a foot apart in the row ; after first 
fruiting, every second plant to be thrown 
away; runners to be kept off. In small 
gardens the rows should be much closer. 
It-would be advisable to grow certain kinds 
of flowers exclusively in the kitchen garden. 
What more unsightly than a bed of monthly 
toses with the buds nipped off as fast as 





they appear? The flower beds should be 
filled with plants that would bloom undis- 
turbed, and “cut flowers” taken from a less 
convenient place. 

The hot-beds and cold frames will now 
claim much time and care. It is difficult to 
give directions, but it is safe to say they 
should be fully occupied with something until 
the weather becomes so warm that they can 
no longer be managed. Try to grow toma- 
toes in various ways, and note the. results. 
Tt ;was a new and yaluable, fact to me as 
stated by Mr. Massey, that lettuce can. be 
successfully grown in winter with no cover- 
ing but the sash. JouHN Watson. 





Fall Gardening—Advancing Spring Crops. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

My last summer’s work was for a time 
entirely suspended, due to the financial em- 
barrassment of Mount St. Mary’s College, 
and for this reason I am unable to give the 
promised report of our celery crop, grown 
after both plans so often discussed in the 
columns of THE Farmer, or, in fact, of any 
garden crop except that one ever ready to 
succeed when labor is withheld, I mean 
weeds; and as most of us have had bitter 
enough experience with these, I will only say 
that when the College resumed operations 
it became our first labor to eradicate them; 
and the hay wagons preceded by the mower, 
were followed by the manure carts, succeeded 
by the plows, and soon our garden was 
again ready to grow something useful, and 
that in time for fall croping. 

Now, as there is nothing to report of last 
year’s gardening at this place, I thought it 
might interest some of your readers to learn 
how we progressed with our fall work, and 
as I do not propose to enter into full details 
of all our operations, little space will be re- 
required for the statement. Of course we 
sowed kale and spinach, cabbage and lettuce 
seed for plants to winter in cold frames, and 
some to plantin the open ground; also a 
small quantity of cauliflower, for we prefer 
to sow this in January in greenhouse or hot- 
bed, and here we might have stopped, but 
thinking early potatoes and peas would be a 
welcome dish as soon as it was possible to 
have them, we concluded to start in time, and 
accordingly planted a quarter of an acre to 
carly rose potatoes, and in this way : the land 
was manured, plowed and harrowed; the 
rows were made three feet apart, and six 
inches deep by harrowing a barshare plow 
twice in each; the tubers were cut to two 
and three eyes, dried in plaster, and then 
dropped at intervals of about fifteen inches 
in the row, the covering being done with a 
corn fork, minus the third shovel; this 
covering did not nearly fill the furrow, and 
when there was danger of the ground freez- 
ing, we again had recourse to the barshare 
plow, this time running up and down each 
side of the potato rows, throwing the soil 
into ridges over them, thus leaving the ground 
as if it had been prepared for sweet potato 
plants. The planting was done about the 
middle of November. 

Now as soon as the soil becomes dry 
enough to work in spring, we propose to run 
the harrow over this patch, and during the 
growing season, endeavor to keep it clear of 
weeds without throwing any earth to the 
plants, if there are any; however, we have 
reason to believe they will put in a timely 
appearance in the spring, for about the close 
of December we searched out a dozen tubers 
which then showed healthy sprouts about an 
inch long. 

In regard to the peas: Having a generous 
supply of seed on hand, we concluded to 
take the chances of losing sufficient to sow 
@ quarter of an acre, and in persuance of 
this perhaps unwise choice, about the last of 
November sowed “Carter's first crop” in 
rows, five inehes deep, and three feet apart ; 
of course we calculated the winter to set in, 


and that these peas, if they did not rot in the 
ground, would gladden our eyes by the ap- 
pearance of their green tops just about the 
time of sowing peas in the spring; judge 
then of our. surprise when in passing one 
day late in December, to find that the two 
hundred foot long ‘rows could be distinctly 
seen with the eye, a line of living green: 

In January we were visited by one ex- 
tremely cold night, the thermometer indicat- 
ing one degree below zero, and followed by. 


did not get to see the peas, but felt tolerably 


that living green line as surely as it had de- 
stroyed our hope of having very early peas. 
However, after looking at the patch to-day, 
we find there is a goodly quantity of the 
plants rethaining, a decisive proof that peas 
will endure thirty-one degrees of frost. | 
I forgot. to mention the onion crop 
which we invariably put out in the fall ; last 
September we planted nearly half an acre 
this crop another time. The cabbage 
keep it off our cold-frame plants, and a half 
dozen were found upon our greenhouse let- 
tuce. Our lettuce has done wonderfully 
well, the College tables having been constant- 
ly supplied from the first of November, and 


the hot-bed _—s is ie coming on. 
FORD, 


aS. Mt. St. Mary's Oollege. 
Frederick Co, Md. 


A Clod Crusher. 


' Take two pieces of wood, two by six or 
eight, and round the end of each with your 
ax; nail boards six feet long and 14 or 2 
inches thick on the bottom, in such a way as 
appears in the cut, bevelled and lapped. 
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Bore two holes at the head with a half-inch 
bit ; take eight: feet same sized rope and tie a 
loop im the middle ; put ends through holes: 
and tie a knot in each to keep it there. Once 
going over jwith the driver on the crusher 
will be sufficient in most cases and the land 
will be finer than you could harrow it in 
many workings. 


Good Practice in Garden Management. 


Every farmer has noticed how the hens 
will pick and eat the green wheat plant 
through the winter when a field is sown 
near the barn, where the poultry can get at 
it readily ; and another thing he has seen is, 
that when for any reason a field that was 
sown to wheat had to be ploughed up for 
planting ground, it was whusualiy mellow, 
friable and free from weeds. Acting on 
these suggestions, I have for years made a 
practice of planting, say one-half of: the gar- 
den with all those plants, such as early 
corn, potatoes, peas, and the like thet ripen 
early, so the ground could be cleared off and 
sown to rye, or oats or wheat, either or all 
as one chooses, sowed from the middle 
of August to the Ist of October, only the 
earlier the better. This will make a dense 
growth, keep the ground light and clean, 
and in the spring, leaving it to plant the 
latest, will give a good growth to plough 
under as green manuring, which gives a 
clean piece of ground and very easily 
worked, for the other half of the garden ; 
while the other half is managed as that. was 
the year before, thus rotating with a two 
years’ course, and so after renewing the land 
with such agreen crop ploughed in, the sow- 





heavy snow storms, during which time we |, 


certain that the one cold night had blighted | 


with sets; but I will have moré to say of 


worm has kept us busy all winter trying to |}. 


or dunging without the us¢ of the plow, and 
is an excellent thing for garden management ; 
besides, as it,isjalways near: where the poul- 
try can get at it, I-find they will pick and 
éat this green growth all winter and ‘spring, 
when not entirely covered with snow ; and 
T do not know of anything that is such an 
advantage to them as winter food, and 
causes. them nite Brasreeed Toronto 
Globe. 





oA Sonfoesing Gate, 
Large, or farm gates are liable to sag, and 


in a few years nced.a thorough repairing and 


straightening up, Many of this class of gates 
are hinged toa building or tree, and, can be 
rendered non-sagging by a simple contrivance 
as shown in the accompanying. cut. The 





\| gate is shown hinged toa barn, about five 


feet from the upper hinge is driven or other- 
wise firmly secured to a post, a staple P, one 
is also driven in the upper side “of the gate 
arm, three or more feet from the latch end. 
These are connected together by an iron rod 
K, three erghths of aninch thick. The staple 
attached to the building should be exactly in 
range with the hinges of the gate. This ar- 


| rangement costs but a trifle, and if properly 


attached, the gate will never sag perceptibly. 
The plan of bracing the gate nn is also 


a good one. rita rait? herp 


Tomatoes for Canning. 


A subscriber in Calvert county, Md, F. 

O. C,, inquires what is the best variety of to- 
mato for canning, where seed. may be had, 
and best time to sow it, etc. 

The variety now most preferred by pack- 
ers is the Queen. It. is more solid than most 
others, ripens nicely all over, is of good size, 
almost as large as the Trophy, and regular in 
shape. It is a good producer, but rather 
late. The seed.can be had from dealers in 
Baltimore, If an early crop is desired the 
seed should be sown in hot-beds-at once; if 
for a crop in Angust, sow in open ground 
early in May. Though even for late crops 
it is preferable to sow in sheltered spots, or 
even under glass late in April, as the variety 
named is tardy in coming into fruit. A 
number of articles have recently appeared in 
our paper on tomato culture. 
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Gas Tar ror Potato Buas.—A corres- 
pondent ot the Husbandman has used during 
two years past, water impregnated with gas 
tar for the purpose of destroying the Colo- 
rado beetle on potato vines. It has proved 
more effective than Paris green, and has been 
used with equal effect. on currant bushes. 
Two quarts of gas tar to a pailful of water 
are the proportions used, and the vines or 
bushes are sprinkled by means of a watering 
pot. ° rail 


OnE of the best agents to assist us in the 
endeavor to prevent our soils baking is lime. 
Lime not only makes sandy soil heavier, but 
lightens heavy soil. It exerts an infitence 
chemically that does mueh to overcome thir 
difficulty. It causes certain changes to occar 
by forcing into existence new compounds, 




















ing of this can be done just after cultivating ‘ 


and its effects are last'ng: 
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» Bawontion in the Grange. 


An Address before Montgomery ‘County Grange 
by Ww, Hy, FARQUHAR, L Lecturer. 


M réceived a letier last week eordially in- 
‘viting:me to Keeome'a miember of the Ameri- 
ean’ Agricultural’ Society; whieh hoids’ ‘its 
annual mecting in New York city early in 

February next. No ‘doubt seyeral of you 
have received the letter 
and accompanying documents in which we 
iire inforitied that “the Journal is by all odd+ 
the iiost’ udefl agricultural journal in the 
world” "This is large ‘talk bat’ T ‘think no 
one can Téad all the papers which set forth 
the claims of the Association without being 
satisfied that it'has something solid to go 
upon—is indeed a high-toned affair., Many 
of the names of members—as Horatio Sey- 
mour, Clarkson N. Potter, etc.,,ete—earry 
weight with them. And the high honors 
bestowed by these high folks—I might say 
lavished—on the farming comimunity to 
which we belong seems to indicate that we 
are really getting to be acknowledged as 
oecupying a position of considerable im- 
portance in the world, 

I make one more quotation from the 
papers before me: “The American Agri- 
cultural Association is intended to furnish to 
the great agricultural interests of this country 
those advantages of vrjanization and intelligent 
combination in action which, under more 
paternal systems than our own, are furnished 
directly by, the Government.’ We, all had 
thought this was just what the Granges were 
doing, or trying to do. _ E’sewhere, indeed 


everywhere, we have noticed of late, the evi-’ 


denges of inercased respect being paid to, the 
great business which is ours; evidence that 
farmers are stirring themselves and making 
a noise in the. world., Even;down in our lit- 
tle community of Olney and. Sandy Spring— 
not that we are noted for thinking ourselves 
80, very small—within the last two weeks, 
down in our modest country there has been 
two distinct demonstrations of the live in- 
terest felt in'‘agricultural concerns. The one 
was a session of the monthly Olney Grange, 
rendered ‘more than usually interesting by 
the presence and address of Worthy Master 
H. O. Devries ;' the other was'what calls it- 
self The Farmers’ Convention: ' Both have 
one common’ object, “the improvement of 
agriculture,” with some differences in the 
mode pursued. My observations’ made in 
witnessing the proceedings of these two in- 
teresting méetings produced reflections. the 
expression ©f which may be appropriate to 
the duties assignéd meas a Lecturer of the 
County Grange. 

At Olney we had a latge assemblage, 95 
members counted, 'and several outsiders ad- 
mitted, very properly,’to’ hear Bro. Devries 
His address was very good, in the judgment 
of all that Ihave’ heard speak of it. It was 
so‘id—went right down! to the centre and 
foundation of our system. It made us all, or 
at least a number vf us, fecl some doubts 
whether we grangers haye been doing our 
full duty.of late. . While speaking in rather 
complimentary terms of Olney Grange, in a 
general way, he did not hesitate to imply 
that we might lift. the standard of the Order 
higher than we have done yet ; and we liked 
him the better for his candor, 

One.of the atrong points which he made 
was in reference to the Farmers’ Convention 
that had appointed to meet two days after- 
ward, Of course he did not say a word to 
depreciate the comiifig” mectitig. He was 
very willing co admit tivat all euch meetings 
must be of good; bat why; he asked with 
much force, why don't they all join the body 
of The Patrons of Husbandry? What is it 
that keeps them separate? The Grange has 
the same great object in view, with certain 
advantages added that cannot fail to attend 
organization and intelligent combination, as 





the, New. York paper expressed it: The 
truth is, the Farmers’ Convention is a Grange 
minus & great many other good things besides 
a meeting. I would express the difference 
thiseway: “ tlhe object.of one is: to improve 
the farms and farming ;of)the other, to im- 
/prove them andthe farmer too,” ‘which is 
surely a very great addition. >I) have not a 
word to sdy against the/late convention held 
at, Seady) Spring; it savas 1a collection of 150 
men of the sort it docs:a fatmer.good ‘just to 
look \at ; the proceedings :»were: interesting, 
‘and: the views and: opinions expressed: in a 
way to afford ¢ontinual gratification, and not 
unfrequently a jolly laugh through ‘the whole 
assembly. Still, in comparing this farmers’ 
méeting with the. one .so reeently held iat 
Olney, I: could not/help perceiving that some 
important feature was missing. «Where was 
that section of the human :tace which | bas 
been so lively an aid to.allour Grange mect- 
ings? No ladies at the convention?’ Yes, 
oh yes; the indispensable sisterhood was not 
very far off ; and when we got hungry enough 
to. want our dinner we found the blessed 
ones had not forgotten us, but had provided 
an abundant and most welcome feast; and 
we did them the honor, or, I should say, we 
paid them the respect, of allowing them to 
wait on us: 

The sisters of the Grange wait on us too, 
but they also enjoy the opportunity of seeing 
and hearing what is going on, and joining in 
it to the common benefit. There is where 
we rise above all other associations. We aim 
to improve the farm and the farmer too. 
Knowing this gréat advantage, Bro. Devries 
was justified in putting the question with 
all his force: “Why, oh why, don’t all intel- 
ligent farmers.join our Order?” Who shall 
answer? 1 donot think any person can give 
a good reason. The Grange is to other far- 
mers’ associations as the steam thresher is to 
any of the old methods of getting out grain; 
but mind, also, the steam thresher is weak 
without the fuel to raise the steam. So is the 
Grange with only a few members. Once let 
all the men, such as attended’ the Sandy 
Spring convention, add their intelligence 
and number-to our Order, and there will be 
fuel enough and steam enough to—I won't 
say thresh all the rest of the world—but to 
put some things down that ought.to be down, 
and raise some that ought to be up. 

’ Bro. Deyries spoke of another very im- 
portant matter, and. gave some interesting 
information regarding the late meeting of the 
National Grange. He told us that the prin- 
cipal suggestion made there for the good of 
the Order was something to this effect : “ We 
have relied too exclusively, they say, upon 
one foundation principle, viz: co-operation. 
That is much, is indispensable, but there is 
something of still more consequence. It is 
clear that if we place tlie welfare of the far- 
mer above—as ‘it should be—the improve- 
ment of the farm alone, we must regard edt- 
cation as the most important duty assigned 
to us.” And we are told that the National 
Grange confessed that one great cause of the 
Order failing to increase us it ought to have 
done is neglect of putting first that which 
ought to be first in all’ plans or systenis 


designed for the improvement of the human |‘ 


race. This information, as to the doctrine 
laid down by our highest tribunal, impressed 
me as something grand, and up with our 
professions and with the times.- But what 
can we do about it? This County Grange 
cannot be accused of neglecting the subject 
of education. Indeed, I am afraid it most be 
confessed our worthy members of both sexes 
have got a little tired of it, and that is not 
very surprising. 

I am free to declare, without apprehension 
of being charged with assumption or pre- 
sumption, that the business of education, 
though most important, is tle most mis- 
managed business in the world. There is 
money enough laid out in it, but the: mode 
of using it makes it almost a failure. I will 


refer ‘to but one point to J'lustrate my 
meaning. 

Tf you will reflect for a moment you will 
admit the chief object of literary (that is, 
school) education is to teach children how to 
read, because ‘it is by reading, the knowledge 
of grown people is trangferted to the mind 
of the child:” If such transfer is not made 
there is’ ho reading done. ‘But it will be 
asked’: Is'not every child taught to read? I 
answer, not by ‘a great many. He is taught 
how to read; but that is a very different thing 
from being taugtit to read. ' I mean this: For 
want of proper books and proper system a 
majority ‘of children, according tu my best 
observation, after “I€afning school lessons 
don’t really read the books or papers which 
would constantly pour a flood of intelligence 
into their minds. The one great cause of 
this #8, they were disgusted with school les- 
sons. I expect these assertions will shock 
many of you, but with wide opportunity to 
know something about it, I must say it is 
true, and there has got to be a great reform 
in the whole concern. 





Ba.LtrMorE County GRANGE will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting on March 29th, 
at the hall of Garrison Forest Grange, at 
Pikesville. A number of addresses will be 
delivered and subjects of general interest dis- 
cussed. Fourth degree members, as vell as 
dclegates, are invited to attend. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Its Needs and Opportunities. 
By Tu. PoLiarp, 

Ex-Commiss‘oner of Agriculture of Virgin‘a. 

We premise that we are writing more par- 
ticularly for Virginia and Maryland, and 
somewhat for the more northern of Southern 
States ; not for the extreme South. Though 
much of what we have to say may apply to 
many of the States North and South. 

The subject of “ grasses” we were discuss- 

ing in our last is one of extensive applicabil- 
ity. Very few are aware of the amount of 
the grasses and hay produced in the United 
States. The bay crop is estimated at not less 
than three hundred millions of dollars in value 
annually. Cotton and tobbacco, tea and rice 
are confined to localities, while hay is pro- 
duced, more or less, the world over. But 
cured grasses (hay) is but a portion of the 
grass crop, a great amount being fed off in 
pasturage. The live stock in the United 
States is very numerous (we have not yet 
received the summing up of the census of 
1880), and all this is supported by the hay 
and grasses, of Which no account is taken in 
the markets. We should say all the stock 
except hogs, but are our readers aware that 
hogs will eat hay, particularly clover, if 
sonked in warm water, in the winter months? 
Such is the fact, and Northern farmers not 
unfrequently thus feed their hogs. Prof. 
Armsby in his scientific work on “ The Feed- 
ing of Cattle” very naively says, hogs will 
not eat it as well as they will clover and some 
of the grasses. 
Mr. Edwin Atkinson, of Boston, the great 
statistician and expounder of railroad econ- 
omies, speaking of the cheap production of 
grain, and probably of tobacco, in the West- 
ern States, says, this is to be no disadvantage 
to the East, and thus far has only been an ad- 
vantage, by furnishing to the Eastern States 
¢lieap supplies for their families and laborers 
and inducing them to go into more profitable 
industries, as grass, stock, dairying, fruits, 
etc. He says, the lands particularly of Mas- 
sachusetfs and New York have enhanced in 
value under these in4uences, and that these 
States are substituting grass, stock, dairying, 
and in a measure, fruits, for grain produc- 
tion, and to their manifest advantage. 

Virginia, Marviand, and the more northcrr 
of the Southern Biates, murt do likewise. 
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By Western grain and pork they may feed 


| their laborers more cheeply, and employ that 


labor more profitably, furnished as they are 
with ready markets for stock, hay, 
products, grapes and wine, for which latter 
Virginia is particularly favorable. We are 
already making better clarets, i a rule, than 
do the French ; of this we shal have more to 
say hereafter. 

Hay being a bulky article, the ‘West cah- 
not drive from the markets the Eastern hay; 
and so of stock, which we can compete with 
the West in raising, on account of the cost 
of transportation and injury inflicted on the 
appearance, condition, and sometimes on the 
health of the animals transported. 


From many points in Virginia and Mary- 
land Jambs can be placed in the New York 
markets in 24 hours or Jess. Our lands in 
most. of Virginia and much of the South are 
depressed in price, and do not bring as.much 
in market es before the war, and they will 
continue to be low as long as we attempt to 
compete with the West in grain and ship- 
ping tobacco. But our. lands were low in 
middle and tide-water Virginia before the 
war, and that depression in price, let it be 
noted, has occurred in lands devoted to 
tobacco and grains exclusively, all of which 
require a large amount of labor. In Pied- 
mont and the valley, where grasses and stock 
raising, and a mixed husbandry are promi- 
nent, lands bear an excellent price, and such 
is the history of the price of Jands the world 
over. A farmer in eastern Virginia. owning 
a farm of five hundred or a thousand acres is 
generally a poor man. He. cannot usually 
sell it for more than $10 per acre, and then it 
must have tolerable improvements. If we 
look to the Northern States we find much of 
such land selling for $100 to $200 per acre, 
and in England and France, or Belgium, or 
Holland, it would command $400 to $500 
per acre. What is the cause of this great 
difference? Our climate is better than theirs, 
our lend not naturally inferior, and theirs 
only mace better by grass, sheep, and gen- 
eral stock raising and better management. 


The prices of their products are not better 


than ours, and generally not so good on an 
average. Their taxes are heavier than ours, 
and in Europe greatly more so, if we include 
the rent of lands, which almost every actual 
farmer hasto pay. The range of practicable 
products is much less in Europe, and even 
less in the North than ours, for we can raise 
everything in Virginia and the Middle States 
that can be raised anywhere in the temper- 
ate zone. Our labor is scarcely more than 
half the cost of that of our Northern States, 
and while that in Great Britain is cheaper 
than ours, the difference is fully made up by 
the church and poor rates, and other burdens 
borne by the Jaborer of England. If all 
these things aré in our favor, why is it that 
their lands are so much more valuable than 
ours? It is accounted for by facts connected 
with the subject we are considering. In this 
country and in Eugope land sells highest where 
grasses and hay are produced. In England 
and Holland the best grass lands command 
as much as $1,0C0 per acre. Holland, which 
it has been my good fortune to see, ig almost 
one continuous plateau of meadow land, pas- 
tured on by fat cattle, which are kept within 
the owners’ bounds by canals of water, broad 
enough and deep enough to prevent their 
passage. Few jaborers are seen, and searcely 
any needed, but to drive their cattle forth 
from their stalls in the morning and back in 
the evening. In Belgium, one of the most 
profitable agricultural States in Europe, 
much land is devoted to grass and cattle, and 
on a furm of 100 acres in grass their s‘eady 
force is not more than two hands, extra force 
of course being required during grain and 
hay harvests, the formér of which {1s an im- 
portant crop in this country as well as the 
latter. We remember seeing on the field of 
Waterloo a magnificent crop of wheat, grace- 
fully waving in tle gentie breezes, with 
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everything around quiet and oblivious of th: 
mighty and. eventful storm of battle which 


_.once swept its plain, and decided the destiny 


of nations, In Holland very little grain is 
raised, and consequently tie cost of labor ir 
small. I 

Extensive grass, culture in a,cowntry is -a 
sure evidence of improved agriculture, anc 
where grass is extensively raised’ we find a 
large number of sheep, cattle, horses and 
bogs, and these consequently produce a large 
quantity of manure,and where this is abund. 
ant there will-be large cropsof bay and grain. 
and the lands necessarily become valuabic 
and increase in value. Beside the manur 
made from stock we must take into consider- 
ation the great improvement produced on 
land by turning under good sods of grass and 
clover, for this ig.equal in value to a full ap 
plication of putrescemt manures or com- 
mercial, fertilizers, .Mr. Howard, in. bir 
“Manual on the. Cultivation of Grasses,” 
before referred to, gives us an illustration ot 
the improvement produced by turning under 
sod landg, and also of the profits of grazing 
In the case to which reference is made Ber- 
muda grass was used.. Col. Lane in a letter 
to Mr. Howard says, “nearly thirty years ag) 
I bought an old plantation near my place in 
Hancock, Georgia; it was bought low be- 
cause infested with Bermuda grass (the same 
as our wire grass in Virginia). I permitted 
aman to use thirty acres, which were fully 
set in this grass. He_had at the time a cow 
and calf, sow and pigs, and a brood mare. 
He cultivated a little crop of corn, but never 
enough to feed his family. is stock lived 
on this thirty acres of Bermuda grass, except 


for a short time during the winter, when - 


they had access to other portions of the plan- 
tation. _He remained on thig place five or six 
years, and at the the end of that time he had 
twenty-five head of cattle, seventy-five hogs 
and five horses. I offered him $1,000 for his 
increase. in stock, which he refused. So 
much for the yalue of Bermuda grass (and 
our wire grass, Oynodan Dactylon). I cannot 
give you a better illustration of the manurial 
yalue of this grass than by reference to the 
crops made on this land (this same thirty 
acres) after the man had left the place. 

First crop, cottun, half stand, owing to the 
niags yf undecompesed sod, 1,800 Ibs. of seed 
cotton per acre, Second crop, 2,800 tbs. of 
seed cotton per. acre; Third crop, corn, 65 
bushels per acre—corn manured with cotton 
veed. Fourth crap, wheat, 42 bushels per 
acre. Theaverage product of this land wifh- 
aut the sod would not have been more than 
1,000 ths, seed cotton, 15 to 20 bushels corn, 
and 8 to 10 bushels wheat per acre.” 

This is a very remarkable increase in the pro- 
duction of hand, dye almost entirely to grass. 
When in corn, cotton seed were applied, 
which seems to have been all the artificial 
ald the Jand had. 


SUITABILITY OF VIRGINIA FOR GRASSES AND 
PORAGE PLANTS. 

Let it be kept in mind, as before stated, 
that we are speaking in this connection for 
Maryiand as well as for Virginia, and some 
of the more northern of the Southern States. 
ffiome portions of Virginia are of course bet- 
ter suited than others for the grasses. The 
Riedmont, ¥ailey and Mountain regions are 
par excellence the grass regions of the State, 
and there is no section of the United States 
where the grasses are more productive when 
properly enlfivated and managed But in 
all portions of Virginia the grasses do well, 
unless on @ few of the most sandy lands; and 
forage plants, particularly fodider-corn, rye, 
sorghum, field peas, and lycerne, succeed, 
yoless the latter, which will not} do so well 
in the colder portions of the State. To these 
may be added “prickly comfrey,” with which 
we have had some experience, and are dis- 
posed to think very favorably of it if culti- 
vated on a small area, with very rich land. 
Hogs and cows after a little education with 
it eat it freely. 
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Ge At the office of THE Anenica FARMER 
are located the of the following organiza- 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 


Jands, is 
Maryland Sontiouttnre’ Society. 
Maryland Dairymen’s Association. 
Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 
Agriculturat Society of Baltimore Co. 
Also, of the Maryland Peultry Club, 
Geo. O. Brown, Secretary. 





~~ BALTIMORE, MARCH 1, 1882. 











Ovr friends will notice, we think, with ap- 
proval, that the neat appearance of THE. 
FarMer is still further enhanced by the 
stitching and trimming of this number, 
whilst its contents keep up, at least, in in- 
terest and value with previous issues. We 
hope our present subscribers will not relax 
their kind exertions to still further enlarge 
its circulation. ‘Those who have already 
forwarded lists can increase them at any time 
by remitting the club rate for the additional 
names. Those who’ have not yet done so 
will oblige us by’ forwarding as promptly as 
may be convenient their renewals. Our 
PREMIUM OFFERS are still open, and we 
shall be glad to have them widely availed 
of by such persons as aro willing to do some 
work in the interest of Tom Farmer. 





To tHE FRIENDs oF “THE FARMER” IN 
Virernra.—Dr. Pollard is fully authorized 
to act for the publishers of Tae AMERICAN 
FARMER, in all matters. pertaining to sub- 
scriptions, advertisements, etc., in the State 
of Virginia, and parties to whom it will be 
more convenient, are advised to correspond 
with him. 


—-—->es- 


The Prise Essays. 


These are being examined by the gentle- 
man who kindly undertook, at our request, 
to pass upon their merits; but as the judges 
are widely separated it has required rather 
more time to make the final awards than we 
at first anticipated would be necessary. We 
expect, however, to be able to announce in 
our next issue the names of the successful 
competitors, as well as those of the members 
of the several examining committees. From 
the comments made by those who have read 
the papers submitted ta their judgment, we 
take it that a treat isin stere for our readers 
in the very instructive, practical and well 
written essays, which have been prepared in 
compliance with with our invitation for the 
columns of THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Our edition of Jauuary ist is exhaust- 
ed, and we are compelled to commence 
all new subscriptions with later issues. Par- 
tics remitting will therefore oblige us by des- 
ignating with what number their subscrip- 
tions shall -begin. 





ubject to special Veontipet. Rran- ranges, 


NOT. ‘ONE has up to this day uttered a word 

favorable to this badly managed public con- 

cern. On the other hand, farmers’ clubs, 

ns, have emphatically con- 

demned its..inefficiency and departure from 
the objects of its creation, . 

The proposition to annex 10 the proposed 


named ‘is“an absurdity. The far-sighted 
founders of the college, ahead: of their day, 
| made provision in the Chartef for what would 
have been the first of Amefican agricultural 
experiment stations. After providing that a 
Model Farm should be éstablished in connec- 
tion with the college, the law requires the 

trustees “to order and difect to be made, 
ANNUALLY, a series of experiments upon 
the cultivation of ‘cereal and other plants 


4 adapted to the climate of the State of Mary- 


land, and cause to be carefully noticed upon 
the records of said institution the character 
of said experiments, the system of cultiva- 
tion adopted, the state of the atmosphere, and 
all other particulars which may be necessary 
| to a fair and complete npaeretending of the 
result of said experiments,” etc., etc, 

And it was a patriotic and public-spirited 

citizen of Harford who, in. commending to 
his fellow citizens the scheme of an agricul- 
tural college, which he had so much at heart, 
as promising “to produce a corps of enlighten- 
ed, well-disciplined and eminently practical far- 
mers,” included among its:main features the 
opportunity its pupils would have “of wit- 
nessing important scientific experiments.” 

When have they had this opportunity ? 
When has the law not been utterly and wil- 
fully disregarded? Is any law better execu- 
ted by being repeated on the statute books? 
Can the trustees be relied upon to carry 
out such a provision now, when they have so 
long neglected the expressed requirements of 
the charter? Would such a proviso have 
more force: now than two years ago, when, 
on the plea and understanding that the col- 
lege was to be prepared for conversion into 
an experiment station, it received for one ad- 
ditional year its appropriation, previously 
struck out by’ a vote so decisive as to be 
practically without dissent? Can the trus- 
tees give capacity, energy and experience to 
a government which has proved itself, over 
and over again, inefficient, inert and ignorant 
of the proper aims and purposes of the col- 
lege, and which, when visited by a committee 
of the Legislature, appeared mainly zealous 
that the appropriations should be restored 
because they are claimed to be “expressly 
designed to pay salaries to teachers ?”’ 

Yet the Deer Creek Club—a body of truly 
“enlightened, well-disciplined‘and eminent- 
ly practical farmers”—is asked to intercede 
in bebalfofan institution which does nothing, 
and is without the capacity to do anything, to 
replenish the ranks of such farmers; an in- 
stitution whose head was described by one of 
his own associates in the faculty as “ by pro- 
fession a sailor, not a scholar”—‘all, the, 
bent of whose mind is to ‘navigation, ” and 
who, though he gives as a reason why the 





renewal of the State’s subsidy the condition. 








State si ould 19 hail sotper to its support that 
it has “not ‘been’ paitited sihée 1859,” that 
it needs repairs inside and out, , and, , unless 
jthe State comes again to its. aid, must, fall 
into, decay,.,ignores the fact. that, for;most 


of, that time it has had an. expenditure,made 


upon it, as was some time ago pointed out 
by Mr., J, Howard. McHenry, of $20,000, a 
year; and which, in all, has alrcady,cost the 
State of Maryland more than a quarter.mil- 
lion, of dollars; and given in return for,it— 
what? Who can say what it ever nag aes 
the farmers of Maryland? 

The mere suggestion, two years tm. of 
connecting with the college the experiment 
station, so much needed, killed the, popular 
movement for such a desirable establish-* 
ment,.and there,is,certainly to-day. no, intel- 
ligent disinterested, farmer in. the, State, 
knowing the real situation, who wonld wish 
to see any connection between the two insti- 
tutions. 

The college has now some. thirty: pupils, 
representing in all eight counties, of the 
State, and mostly from the. cities of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. (A few years ago 
nineteen, coun‘ies were unrepresented.) | It 
still, receives, $7,000 a year from the’ State, 
yet.will soon become moribund if the Legis- 
lature does not hasten once more to its relief. 
It is not an agricultural institution ; it does 
no good office for agriculture. | Education- 
ally, it, deserves, only, contempt. Yet with 
this status, with this record, it-calls upon the 
farmers of the State, whom it has; deceived, 
to whom it has so often betrayed its promises 
of reform, to stand between it and threaten- 
ing, and deserved, dissolution, 

To the members. of Deer Creek Club, we 
commend rather the action reported _else- 
where of the Gunpowder Club, which com- 
prises in its membership stockholders, former 
pupils and the: fathers of pupils who. have 
been at the college and know its character 
apd works! 


The Farmers and the ne Agricultural Pollegs, 


The Gunpowder Parmers’ Club: at its last 
meeting, adopted the following preamble and 
resolution : 

“It having come to the knowledge of this 
Club, that efforts are, being made by the 
officials of the Agricultural College. to: have 
restored td that institution, the State appro- 
priation heretofore withdrawn at the instence 
of this and other farmers’ organizations, 

“ Resclwed, That Gunpowder Agricultural 
Club requests the delegation from this county 
in the Legislature, to oppose and vote against 
any such expenditure of ,, the: taxpayers’ 
money to an institution; which has long 
proved its inefficiency to advance in any di- 
rection the agricultural interest of the State.” 


>< 


Cou. THomas M, Hout, whose letter testi- 
fying to the merits of the Ohampion Mowers 
and Reapers is to ke found elsewhere in this 
issue, is the President of the North Carolina 
State Agricultural Society, a gentleman in 
whom every confidence may be- placed, and 
long a friend and subscriber of Taz Amert- 
CAN FARMER. 











Messrs. G. 8. Watts and T. Alex. Seth 
have formed a co-partnership for breeding 
and selling Jersey cattle, and will jointly 
conduct the business at Windsor Farm, Bal- 
timore county. , 

_— BO 

A subscriber in Southern Maryland writes : 
“We are glad to have ‘THe “AMBRICAN 
FARMER with us, (I say we, because’ my wife 
enjoys the paper as much as Ido), twice a 
month, aid would be glad to welcome it 
weekly. I only wish I had the time to help 
quadruple the number of your subséribers. 

P.O. hae 

P: R., Prince George’s Co., Md., says’: ““T 
think every farmer will hail with delight its 
publication twice amonth. I cannot afford 
to dp without it in pe oil dught’'to 
be in every family in the Sta 
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Tae Small Infiuences of Life. 
y Many of the influences of life ‘tend to de- 
” ‘press and dishearten us, but a thousand 
words of cheer may softly be spoken for 
one word of caution or discouragement. We 
all’ know that the better life is one of per- 
petiat’growth, and that the best growth, 
whether it be in the plant or the planter, pro- 
gresses slowly but surely. If we seem to turn 
over thé’ same old leaf, from year to year, 
perhaps by imperceptible degrees, we are 
growing wiser and better by that slight effort 
alone, ~ 
‘80 few of us Gan evér ‘hope’ to do great 
deeds, but all cun do little things well if we 


The most perfect life I ever knew was that | 


of:a*voman who did not despise the doing 
of small things, self-supporting in early life ; 
she‘knew, as every woman should know, the 
difficulty cf earning money, and the great 
value of independence. Whatever her hands 
found to do, she did with a thoroughness 

_ that insured success; she practiced always 
the strictest economy in the least as well as 
the greater things, and saved hundreds that 
she might bestow thousands. Her fine intel- 
lect never betrayed her, and she was as serene 
in addressing @ large audience as she was in 
her own parlor; the champion of the op- 
pressed and ‘needy; the helper in all good 
works; the mother ofa large family; the 
centre and - fountain-head of an immense 
circle of friends; her very presence was a 
benediction, and when she passed to rest she 
left behind the memory of a life complete in 
all respects; she never wasted a moment, and 
shé gave to her work, whatever it might be, 
the very best and highest service she was 
capable of. 

Let us then resolve to “look out and not 
in;” out on ail humanity and its needs, not in 
our own selfish hearts and pleasures; let us 
look wp to all that is high and noble, and not 
down on what js useless and unprofitable; 

_ let. us look forward and not backward; no 
effort can mend the past, but many possibili- 
ties lie in the future; and above all let us 
“lend a helping hand.” 

The Chinese havea proverb, “ Make happy 
those who are near, and those who are far 
will come,” 

It behooves us then to be as cheerful and 
happy and busy as possible, and since life is 
all too short at the very best, to accomplish 
much we cannot afford to waste a single 
hour, much less the little moments. - 

* Little moments, how they fiy, 
Golden winged, flitting by— 
Bearing many things for itie 
Into lost eternity. 

Never do they wait or ask 
If completed is my task! 
Whether gathering grain or weeds, 
Doing good or evil deeds— 
Onward haste they evermore, 
Adding ali uate their store ; 
Apd the little moments keep 
Record if we wake or sleep, 
Of our every thought or deed, 
For us all sometime to read ; 
If we smile, or if we frown, 
Little moments put it down, 
And the Angel Memory 
Sounds the whole eternity. 
Let us, then, so careful be 

vs ‘Phat they bear for you and me, 
On their little noiseless wings, 
Only good and pleasant things, 
So the Angel Memory 
May not blush for you and me.” 


Olney Grange. E. N. B. 


A PERSON is not worth anything who has 
not had troubles. You cannot subdue sel- 
fishness without a struggle. You cannot re- 
strain pride without a conflict. You can- 
nat go through life without bearing burdens. 
But you are going to have help, under the 
circumstances, that will redeem you from 
these things. You are going to experience 
more victories than defeats, Your suffering 
will be only here and there little spots in a 
whole field of peace and joy. 
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ea One-Story Cottage. ‘ i ing 
Besign 49 1100195 Weve, GA so aes ves | 
~s the floor. plan and 
_ perspective view ofa 
square, compact. five- 
’ room cottage, with 


owe high, ‘hip ‘and “gable 


iit we ‘y ; 
au j flat in 
2GrA deta ESnabiir 
paiiviots tu dP thiv dedign lies 
in its convenient and 







, maént of the’ rooms, 
__. yet broken enough in 
* outline to render the 
exterior pleasing and 
attractive, No,spece 
has’ been wasted in 
Aall zopm,, 9nd still 
it affords a direct 
communication with 
all the rooms, and’ 
thus making not 
only a handy and 
close connection, but 
also’ affording a 
draft during: the 
summer months. It 
is susceptible of be- 
ing easily warmed in 
the -winter, and af- 
‘fords ‘space | for two 
‘hice ‘Closets ‘and a 
, pantry. in, the rear of 
the building. 

The kitchen is 12 
feet 6 inches by 15 
feet, designed to be 
used as a dining 
room as well, and the 

eS" . chamber 15 by 18 feet 
. “Clas, in front will consti- 
tute the library room or parlor, thus allowing two nice bed-rooms. A neat porch in front 
ornaments and protects the main entrance, and a canopy in the rear shelters the outer 
kitchen door. The first floor is elevated 3 feet 8 inches above the ground, to secure 
dryness in the rooms and to give the building the proper proportion in height. The eleva- 
tién is plain and simple, but the shape and proportions give an easy and graceful appear- 
ance to the elevation, and make a neat, cozy little building that will look well on any ele- 
vated piece of ground where it stands a respectable distance from taller houses. 

A frame building studded sixteen inches from centre, closely sheathed, covered with 
building paper, and then weather-boarded, makes a cool, pleasant house in warm weather, 
& warm, comfortable house in cold weather, and a strong, substantial building in stormy 
weather. For any additional information address J. B. Legg, Architect; St.Louis: ~~ 






































Boston FBRNBRIES— With but little pains 
the fancy fern pans, ot “Boston ferneries” 
as they are called by florists, can be filled. 
These will grow and remain fresh for months 
if well watered. If the woods are visited on 
an open winter's day a vatiety of pretty 
mosses and ferns may be gathered. A basket 
should be taken in whith to place rock moss, 
wood moss and swamp moss, which will be 
found in rock crevices, at the roots of trees 
and intheswamps. This is used as the foun- 
dation forthe fernery. At any tin shop a 
pan half an inch deeper than a round tin pie- 
pan can be made. In this mix the several 
kinds of mosses. The prettiest collection to 
gather is graceful branches of pine, pitcher 
plants, snake roots, wintergreen, fungus, 
wood berries, lycopodium, wild cranberries, 
acorns, pterris, linum and ferns of any kind. 
Arrange them tastefully in the moss, plung- 
ing the roots and stems well into it. The 
fernery should be soaked with water morn- 
ing and night. The water should Be well 
drained off by tipping the pan. If these fer- 
neries are placed on thé round gilded baskets 
so popular this season, they make a charm- 
ing and economical centre-piece for the din- 
ner-table.— Our Continent. 


How ro Cizanss OasttMeREs AND WOOL- 
LEN Dxuusses.—Take one-quarter of a pound 
of white castile soap; four ounces of carbon- 
ate of ammonia, two ounces of glycerine, 
two ounces of chloric ether and two ounces 
of alcohol, Shave the soap into thin slices, 
and turn over it one quart of boiling water 
and let it dissolve over the fire, stirring it 
rapidly. Add the glycerine and the ammo- 
nia when the soap is nearly dissolved. Stir 
well, add three quarts of cold water, and 
when quite cold stir in the alcohol; put into 
a gallon jug and ‘turn in the chloric ether. 
Shake up the jug, cork tightly, and it will 
keep good till used up. To cleanse the 
dresses, put a teacupful of the mixture into 
three or four quarts of lukewarm water and 
stir it up; then dip the fabric into it and rub 
off all the grease and soil. Rinse in strong 
bluing water to give a good color to black or 
blue goods, and tron with moderately heated 
irons while damp. For taking soils out of 
coat collars, vests, etc., turn some of the mix- 
ture into a cup of tepid water and apply with 
asponge, then clean, rinse off with cold water 
and # clean spongs. It will freshen old 
clothes wonderfully. 
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Boxing the ears is an inexcusable brutality. |' 
Many a child has been made deaf for life by 
it, because the “drum of the eat” is a mem- 
brane, as thin as paper, and stretches like a 
curtain just: inside the external entrance to 
the ear. There is nothing but air just be- 
hind it and any violent concussion is liable 


Rice Murrins.—Sift one pint of flour into 
& bowl, add a tablespoonful of butter or lard, 
a teaspoonful of salt, one cup of cold boiled 
rice, a teaspoonful of baking powder, two 
eggs well beaten, and sufficient milk to form 
a batter. Bake on a griddie like buckwheat 





to rend it in two, and the “hearing” is des- 


troyed forever. cakes. 
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Hygiene, 


Tue Crour.—The following is @ recipe 
for this dangerous disease, so’ apt to affect 
children at ‘this season. | The lady who fur. 
nished it'says: +: I would lke to write and 
tell the sisters how I make valuable croup 
syrup, ‘with« but little expense!’ I do not 
know /what'-we should’ have done’ many 
times without it, for our little boy ‘takes cold 
so easy, and’ is most always ‘troubled with 
the croup ; but a few doses ef the syrup will 
always relievé *hitn.''We give it ‘in’ small 
doses to ‘the baby too, when slié’ has-a cold 
with eh equally good result.’ Take lobelia, 
ginger and cayentie of each one-half drachm, 
put them in a pitcher with one-half pound 
of sugar and a ‘pint of boiling -water; stir 
until sugar is dissolved ; leave'to settle; then 
add one dtachm of the off ‘of ' peppermint 
and one ounce of 'tineture'Of myrrh. Bottle 
when: cool; doge, from ten “drops to a tea- 
spoonfull every half hour until relieved. I 
hope that every mother who’ reads :this will 
give it-a trial. This dreadful disease comes 
on'so suddenly that ‘unless ‘we have some- 
thing to-stay its progress it would be too late 
to save our darling; often’ we would not 
have time to get a doctor, 80 “it is of great 
importance that every mother should keep 
something all prepared, and I know of 
nothing better. than this syrup.” 








Two CHeap Meprctnes.—One of the 
cheapest medicines that mortal can use is 
sleep. Itisasovereign remedy for weakness ; 
it relieves languor; it cures restlessness, un- 
easiness and irritabilty; it will remedy head- 
acheand backache ; it also cures nervousness. 
When ‘weary we should rest; ‘when ex- 
hausted we should'sleep. To resort to stim- 
ulants is suicidal; what weary men need is 
sleep. The lack of sleep causes neuralgia, 
paralysis and insanity. Many a person dies 
for want of sleep, and the point where many 
a sufferer turns his feet from thé very gates 
of death to the open path of life is where he 
sinks to sleep. Of almost every sick man it 
may be said, as of Lazarus, “if he sleep, he 


| shall do well.” ‘ 


Another excellent medicine is sunshine. 
The world requires more of it, morally and 
physically. It is more soothing than mor- 
phine, more potent than poppies. It is good 
for liver complaint, for neuralgia; for rheuma- 
tism, for melancholy—for everything. . Make 
your rooms sunny and cheerful; build your 
house so as to command the sunlight all day 
long. 





Sopa For Burns.—All kinds of burns, 
including scalds and sun burns, are almost 
immediately relieved by the application of a 
solution of bi-carbonate of soda to the burnt 
surface. It must be remembered ‘that dry 
soda will not do unless it is surrounded with 
a cloth moist enough to dissolve it. The 
method of sprinkling it on and covering 
with a wet cloth is often the very best. But 
it is sufficient to wash the wound repeatedly 
with a strong solution. It would be well to 
keep a bottle of it always on hand, made so 
strong that.more or less settles on the bot- 
tom. This is what is called a saturated 
solution, and really such a solution as this is 
formed when the dry soda is sprinkled on 
and covered with a moistened cloth. 





Purs Atm 1x Beprooms.—A little care 
in the way of supplying bedrooms with fresh 
and wholesome air will preyent billious de- 
rangements, headaches, and fevers often. 
Let the air in at a place where the draft will 
not pass over the body. . Sunimer air does 
no injuty, but the winter atmosphere, differ- 
ing only. in temperature, may not, be safely 
treated the same way, simply, because the 
temperature of the body in a room is 8o much 
higher than that of cold Winter air. The 
point is to get all the fresh air you need to 
keep the atmosphere of the room pure, but 





keep out of the draft, 
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_soap both thé bair‘and flesh. 





THE AMERICAN “FARMER. 








‘with a sharp 
knife Tanga Ges Zdbeogt to Has we then wash 


thoroughly with -warm , water and, sjrong 
of ‘the'skin. 
After being cleansed, stretch the skin tightly 


upon & board, With the flesh side up, and ap- 





, salt and alum. After the 
‘been applied, put the skin— 


and when b with the hand. until the 
surplus com om is removed id the skin 
is pliable. is desired to ¢ he wool 
the dye she » and 
the skin dip pit and. | the desired 
shade after oon cleansed, the 


salt and oon eer ee is applied. 


GRANGE NOTES. 
Peat» 3-28 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 
SUBJECTS FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
‘Marcu. 

Question. —W hat agricultural organization 
is of most importance to the farmers? 

Suggestions. —Local agricultural organiza- 
tions have only jocal value and interest. 
State organizations have value only to cer- 
tain ends and in ceftain directions. National 
agricultural agsociations and agricultural 
congresses may accomplish certain objects in 
certain ways. But none of these will ever‘ re- 
lieve the farmers from bearing bu: dens of in- 
justice, nor elevate them as a class. The or 
ganization of the Patrons of Husbandry is 
the only organization, through its work in 
the Grange, that will ever secure justice to 
the farmers, and elevate them to their right- 
ful position. The Grange is therefore the 
all-important organization for the farmers, 
and they must sustain it and stand by its pure 
principles. Does not the farmer who has 
forsaken the Grange, and those who have not 
identified themselves with the Order, demon- 
strate by their own acts of selfish isolation 
that they are not capable of self-government ? 
Hence they submit to the yoke of bondage 
placed upon them by their masters. 

Question.—The duty of Patrons? 

Suggestions.—T he Grange is the only organ- 
ization which proniises any hope of relief to 
the farmers. Our principles made a success, 
will relieve the farmers from injustice and 
depression, secufe their rights, the rewards 
of their own labor, and the profits of invest- 
ment. It requires all the farmers to accom- 
p'ish an object so great and noble. Members 
should labor faithfully to make every Grange 
a success. Labor with those outside the 
gates, convince them of error, and secure 
their affiliation with the Order. Our Grange 
and our success will be just what we make it. 





WoMEN IN THE Granae.—Brother 8. 


Adams, of Minnesota, speaking of admission 
of women to all the rights and privileges of 
the Grange, says: We are a thankful 
that this Order has been so wisely devised ; 

that her presence among us shall cheer us 
onward in our duties, and may our strength 
and integrity be ever her shicld from harm 
and means of support; while her purity, 
tenderness and yarn g shall grace our 
Grange gatherings until the word Patron 
shall bea synonym for meee ome soctabil- 
ity, refinement, honor, throughout the land.’ 


Locust Grove, No. 173—A new Grange 
under this name was organized in Baltimore 
county, February 8th, by Wm. B. Sands, 
Secretary Maryland ‘State Grange, and 
James Pentland, Master of ge Grange, 
with the mer 9 officers: , Richard 
Vincent, Jr.; O., J. W. Jacobs; ~~ Fred'k 
Gambrill ; St., Jas. T. Milling: Ast. ‘Bt., Jas. 
Porter; Ch,, Wm. Wilkinson; Tr., Hy. 
Volz; Sec., Walter Gambrill: @. K., + on 
P. Porter; C , Mrs Richard Vincent, "Ir.; _ 
Mra. J; W. Jacobs; F., Mrs. Philip Johngon ; 
L. A. 8., Miss Owens. 


Farriez, No. 8, Kent County, has 
elected the followin ea for the ensuing 
year: M:, J--He Gale; O., J. P. Nicholson ; 
Lec., W. C. Stevens ; St., 8. W. Brown; Ast. 
St., J.C, Wheatley ; Ch., J. H. Baker; Tr., 
J. W. Corey: Sec., T. A. Hulme; G. K,, 7. 
Lamb; Sister L. A. Gale; P., Sister M. 
A. Tear ¥, Sister Ida C. Crew ; L.A. 8., 
8. C, Corey. 





+s i Zz? - : 4 R 2 : 3 
“For tie henvortnd farm stock ‘at 


this usually changeable season of the year, 
we have but little to suggest that is new, ex- 


cept shat’ We) Wil need rather mor feedi and 


clear ‘and cold ‘weather. 

As the plowing season {5, now at bend, see 
that all horses and mules have good collats 
of suitable size, remembering always 
more harm is done’ bya collar. being. 
large than by using one too small.” As tiie 
shoulders #re more tender after the compara- 
tive rest of winter, they will often be made) 
sore by. the constant draft in plowi 
So that it will be found: a; goed 
to have them washed with strong salt 
and water after they have been used’ each 
day, while they are warm from work.” reer 


and also more tough. Be particular to-bave 
the hames fit close, just 80 as not to press.too 
hard on the shoulders. 


compelled to work much in muddy weather, 
as that will be found to wear their feet out 
much fasterthan on hard frozen roads. Often 
One or two days’ work on bad roads_will 


the time of ateam is very important. 

Early lambs should be provided with a 
suitable trough and some corn meal and bran 
mixed kept in it at ail times, so that they 
can eat often. They will begin to feed some 
at a few days old, and will be much more apt 
to get fat early so as to sell while the price 
is up. 

Brood sows should be fed very moderately 
until the pigs are a week old; after that, all 
they will eat should ‘be the rule, of such 
food as will tend to make a good flow of 
milk. Do not hesitate to either give away 
or kill some pigs when a sow has more than 
she can do justice by, remembering always 
that six or eight good pigs are worth more 
either to. keep or for sale than a greater 
number of poor, half-starved runts. If one 
sow has too many and another too few pigs, 
they can be averaged, if those of the onc hav- 
ing few of her own are not over twenty-four 
hourp-old at the time the others-are~ added, 
as they ‘very early lehrn to. keep thé same 
place atthe dinner table ody will lek to it 
or starve. 

Calves. will begin te eat gome mest 7 
nice clover hay at two weeks ‘old; and 
little should be kept before them at all tig, 


> o-a- 





MaryLanD Berksnrres.—Dr. Ellzey, in 
the Southern Planter, says there is no better 
herd in any country than Mr. A. M. Falford’s, 
and that his Black Josephine is probably the 
best Bi Berkshire sow now living. 








Haw River, N. C., March 8, 1881. 
To whom it may concern : 

This is to certify that I have been using 
the Combined Champion Reaper and Mower 
for the past ten years, and the Champion 
Single Reaper for ‘the past three years, and 
have always found them to perform to my 
entire satisfaction all that .has been claimed, 
for them. I have tried them with other ma- 
chines, running one after the other in the 
same field,; antl have invariably found. the 
Champion to do its work more satisfactory, 
and at Was cost for repairs: Ite strengthés a 
very great teeommendation to it, especially to 
farmers remote from the shops. I find the 
single mower and single reaper to give better 
satisfaction than the combined machines, for 
reasons that will be obvious to any one on 
examination, and I would recommend all 
farmers to buy ® mower as a mower, and a 
reaper as a reaper; and my experience tells 
me that the Champion Single Mower and 
Single Reaper is all that are desired for the 
purposes for which they were made. 

Very respectfully, 





Txos. M. How. ~ 


that of better quality than is needed try A 


When oxen are used they ought not to be! 


cause the ides of a. week or ten days when | 





washing will tend to make the ‘skin clean | g6u 


Bye.—Quiet and nominal at 95 cts. 
Mill, Feed.—The demand is brisk and the 
et is firm at $23 per ton for Western and 

fer bed Mills. 


ar- 


‘Seed;—The market ds quiet., Gcod, 
to ae uoted at 84@9 cts. py 
_— on ta ennsylvani 


‘oes are sere Noueen cu cts. ~ 
oan ‘to choi 
aie 


irm and + 
as follows: Middling 11% cts.; strict Low 
Middling 11% cts; Low..Middling ii ~ strict 
Good Ordinary 10% cts.; at Ordinary 10 cts.; 


Ordinary 8% cts. 

| pee Leaf = Owing its hr ois 
and 8 of Maryla hands, there ontint 
ttle trade. "Yoldess ane § 


ed ‘are at full macrteoatt . 
fromp’ 2.0; 0 
on do 
fineved 
$4@ 16; 


good common 

@8; do fair to leat 810; 7° selections $12@ 
16; do stems. common to fine $1 

Live Steck. of Ca'tle.— he run was light, 
but proved to be quite enouth for the demand, which 
was notactive at any time, except at wholesale, when 

RMBs were ber than ren were last week. Best 

ality $° ®@6; medium qualit 
in steers, oxen and cows 330 
78, from 50s 75@6.50 per 100 
poakde Mitch Cows.—Pri Common cows 
= demand, best in pa ote Swine.—The 
ly is generally.reported as ample tor the demand 

we ch is by no means active, as ee were con- 
sidered too high for butchers to get their money back. 
Prices range from 8% @9X cts. per pound net.a few 
extra only selling at the re ay oes. Sheep.—For the 
best sheep the market has been active, with 
prices; common which are in comparative: full sup- 
ply, are rather dull. -We quote ys A at 4@6% cts., 

ae h few at the latter price, most sales from 4%@6 


eke el rts Seema toe. bey 10 
7 traw _ 5 demand at stea’ 
e — as. To Bated 


Hay —Cec 
aa Timot i. Mar land and,Penn- 
vee ¥ Timothy < 


i1t; New York and 
6 ae for pans $15@17 fe 
$13 ver at $13@15 


rdinar pin 
fi iaas moa of of the sales 


bales; mix ton. 
Straw—Wheat $ , Oat $1@i2 and Rye*! erpio@is 
per ton for and $°4 for short 

Provis and-and prices are firm. 


packed lots from store as follows: Bulk 
shouldees at.7icts.; clear rib Sides 10% cts. Bacon 
shoulders$ cts ; do clear rib Sides 104 cts.: Hams 
13% @13X% cts. Refined. Lard in tierces 12% cts. 
0 per bbl. - iy and $18.25 for old. 
Dressed’ Pork.—Dull at $8 
Batter.—We quote 28. : “o- selections and 24 
@28c. for dairies; choice 8G es 
resh Western, choice, do ‘good to 
28@30c : Western rolls 29@ 88c. ‘for good to ¢ am 
and W@2We. for common to fair, and near-by receipts 
a Sic. per lb. . 
eese.—We quote New York State choice, at 
18} idee ‘good to prime 12% a Western, good 
to Ee me 12@12c.; uae 13@13 
gs.—The supply is is =? “and ie market weak. 
wen 74 fresh st« 24c. per doz. 
Poultry.— Active and a We quote Turkeys 
at 18@!6c. and Chickens at 11@12°. per 1b. undrawn; 


| drawn 1@2c. higher. 


Fruits.—App!:s—New York, fair to prime, 8 50; 
gees to choice 3.75 per bbl. Dried F. wits—cherries 


T4@l&c.; blackberries 12@12%c.; bright sl 
apples Me; bright quarters 5@5 xc*; fancy peeled 
peaches 29e 3 good to —— ~~ 18@lde ; unpeeled 


I@7Kc; rters Cs 
ars intoens—Stendy. aif 


Fanly 
Potatoes 


teady a firm. © Burbanks and 
or — a at $1 20@1.25 per bushel Seed 

ons.—We quote Yellow at $2 50@975; Red 
ss0a2 %5 ‘per bbl ; good to prime Yellow in’ bulk 
got 00@1.10 per bushel. 


Warner's Safe. Kidney and Liver ‘Gare. 











ae Be. <A barge pony ot 17) 


8% official quotations 


rylan smterioe ° 





HE offers an extensive stock of well- 
EES—new Peals, 


new Peaches, 


Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherry,. ‘ko., 

’ - Standards and Dwarfs, 
Grapevines, Strawberries, Carrants, 
ms pp ote Hanser wf fruits, Ormamental Trees in 

greet saseny eee parks, lawns, &. Ever- 
thing pertain tees the de 
<r By and atthe towést rates.” 


, JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


MOSILIYS CADINET CREAMERY. 











‘AS taken more First Promiums and Medals than 


any similar apparatus in America. Requires 
less ice to operate it than any other Portable Cream- 
ery onthe maiket. Is protected by letters patent. 
Sees no patent on ae or process. circulars 


the manu 
MOSELEY & rODPARD ME"G co., 
Pout y, Vermeo 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, Gen’l Ag’ts, 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


For Sale; *’ 
TWO JERSEY BULLS. 


NE October 19, 1880; price 
O June te 1880; price 7. beth pe po color and 
entitled to be registered. Address 








WM. s. CARROLL, 
. Pheenix P. @., Baltimore ®eo., Md. 


For Sale. 
Registered Shorthorns, 


of both sexes and all ages, from calves to aged 
bie prices. 











cows, at reasona 


JAMES LEE, 
Churchville, Karford Co., M4. 


)xFORD AND DUCHESS SHORTHORNS, 
ATWOOD MERINOES 








4ND 
BERKSHIRE 


JOHN §. GOE, 


Brownsville, Fayette County, Pa. 


os 


SWINE. 








ae a eee eee Terms and $5 
ones oe 
ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 

































GOOD FARMER must be Ja ~all-trades, but the most importen: nt thing about a farm is to have the 
buildings well ted. And the art of painting is not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing‘is the imp wpeela great care should be used in the manipulation and select+, 
ing of oils, en a ments and m that enter into its aga ee N i this is made , 
using the ASBES Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made o has a bod. ust 
to two coats of white Terd. Send ‘or particulars, color sheet and-reduced Bed list to 


LPcle . 





REED, 


170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA; 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS, 

























































THE, AMERICAN -PARMER. 











err 
PREPARED CHEMI MICALS 
$2 This whén’mixea athome, takes f 


of SUPERIOR, PHOSPHATE, equal in 


ll 
4 


plant-life ‘and as certain of successful crop- 
o} pxoduetipn as; menyt high priced Phesphages. 
EXTRA = {Notrouble to mix- 
q XPPNSE, |» Fall directions. 

+ ® Powsut's Cramicats have beci thoroughly 


. 
- 













Y tried, givejisniversal satisfaction, and we’ offer 
{cading’ fatmers in every State as reference, 
Send for Pamphlet. Jeware of imitations, 
Browrt ChemicatCo 
O 
1 bade aah ccaeteete in 
Weis ‘op Botie Fertit~ 
izer. , $35 a Ton, net cash. 
Bone: Sa ape Bone. 
; Potash Ammonia. 


» And a! high-statle Fertilizing Maierials. 

















‘—— = 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SEED POTATOES, 


LL the valuable mew and standard vari- 
eties...Ame ican Magnum Bmum, remarkable 
for its garliness...evenness, good keeping and fine 
table qualities. 518 bushels grown on one acre and 
dug gitery platings,» Champlain, very ‘early 
and goud KeoUeR « dite Slar,unexcelied in quality. 


We 0 aly and: ver ive 
Bedutg by Probrred’ Kakis Goring abd aid Barly bine ars | = 
a tf ties ms ver or in pro- 
ducnneme a etilty White Pieptant. wonder- 
full productive, good keeper and excellent quality. 
Pride merica moderately early and fine flavor. 
- Pag b= game and preductive for .en- 

era cro 


ings skad ly. ean Ct Baie Re productive and 


nae ip ply Pee <p e 
et a os 


. Burbank’ s raed on Flake. and. ail 
pa | geod varieties, pure and fine, at low 
prices, ‘We will send 3 pounds of any of the ahove 
varieties by mail. post-paid, on receipt of $1. Prices 


by the bushe will be,found in our “ Ilius- 
trated Descriptive taal e,’” which is sent free to 
an $s are warra 
eb ereros enuine. Lon’t faii to send for our 
ese vt a SP ear he pay you. 


on nah ap TOR men, 


“iia Market St., Phila., Pa. 











Seuhawen of e Matchless’ = thle — aa 
S. PENNOCK ‘& SONS’ CO., 
erwwind i Sanere, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


9 RELIABLE — (882 





ROBERT BuISsT. YT eced Crower, 
PHILAnEt PretA. 

















SAVED: a sean (3 


meena retrrier tee Co,’ 





Pertivian’ Gatto. 


t 


I tivve ‘secured the Only ca go Sot” 


/HIGH GRADE-PERUVIAN GaN 


in the United States direct from PABRLLON DF. 
PICA, the ri‘ hest dopentt of Peru rig tate f,) per 
cent. of Ammonia «lso°a full supply fi Ss’ 
deposits. containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammdéni.«, 
which I offer for sale direct from thip or warehouse 


J. Qv A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
SALTIMORE, mo- 








PLYMOUTH 





oe 


THOS. W. HOOPER, 


128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 


ae $2 per 13: $8 per 26. Send for circular. 


WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 


Importers, Breeders and Sales Agents, 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK, 


Nason, Orange Co., Va. 


QgGlilustrated Catalogue free. 


Imperial Wine. Vinegar. 


NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 
Graicray pure and reliable Many tatntions 
costing $3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider V 
egar. ‘loguard against deception, observe that bdnr 

ages bear our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M BOLLMAN, Baw con 
_ $8 S GAY STRERT 














FOR SALE, 


AT “MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM,” 
erty CATTLE, 








COTSWOLD SHEEP, 
Axp BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
| 
THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O., Md. 





\HOICE BERKSHIRES, 


PLYMOUTH R@OK COCKERELS, 
AND 
BRONZE TURKEY HENS 


cm SALE. 


tes M. FULFORD, 


Bel Air, Maryland. 


©STPEAR 
Rane Pecnnia of tvs ond 











grown and markeied in sea- 
sem of 1851, New Catatogue con- 
tans tixtot best sorts. at the lew- 
est rates,rr..t FREE. 

IJ 8&3. has NS M-orestown, N. J. 











‘SAWMILLS 


JHE AULTMAN & TAYLOR GO., 








FOR Botry Bax“é) Peach Baskets. (te: 
Address A W, WELLS &CO., 8t.Jo., Mich. 





FIELO'AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Our stock of seeds is from the most reliable grow- 
ers, fresh and true to name 


Fertilizers of: Standard Sree: 


Griffith & Turner’s Anithal Bone peng 











Griffith & Turner s Am ted Bone Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s Alkaline me Food. 

Griffith & Turner’s Raw 

Bake?’s Dissolved ye 

Slingiuff 8 Dissolved Bo i 

Turner’s F xceisior and Phe hat 

Holloway ts Excelasor atd Phosphate. 

Lusterncad Whitelock’s tes. 


‘Peruvian and Orcnilla Guan 
Plaster &¢. 


5 


Oliver Chilled Plows 
run lighter, are more easily ai 
work than any other plow 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Cultivators 

yorn Drags Cahoon Seed Sowers, 

Sted Driil and Cultivator 

Hager inven Grain Drills. Moparch Grain Drills. 
Farmén’s FB dts Drill. 


oo = Rake ae Victor Horse Rake. 
he tstown Horse. 

Bullard td's Hay Tedder.’ Foust’s Hay Loader. 
American Hay + levator. 

Doub e Harp: on Hay tork. Grain Fans. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 

McCormick Iron. Mowers, Cider Mills. 
McCormick Imperial Reapers. 

WeCorm ck Twine Binders Corn Shellers 
Farmer's Friend Corn Pianters. 

Key «ove Corn Drills Ray Presses. 


Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Butter Workers. 


MOSELEY'S 
+ CAMLATT CHEAMERY. 





Stoddard Chu:ns Davi- Swiug Churns, 

Fountain Pump Cucumber Pumps 

Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FUR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 


| Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


+. 








PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


ee COD-LIVER OIL AND LIME.—The 
t popularity of this sate and efficacious prep- 





-| aration is alone attributable to its intrinsic wort 


In the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
w beoping fuash. Scrofuious Humors and all Con- 
sumptive (me pre it has no superior, if f equal. 
a one negléct the early yt of d when 
es y= is at hand which ‘will cure all complaints of 
the 





hest, Lungs or Throat. Manufactured on] 
by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston Sold by all 
ne 0 


“Virginia an 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Vsa., 


W HO offers jor sale upwards of 12.000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of 
E.. stern Viremnia 


2 





Catalogner «ent on apptication. 


CREAMERY 


SIMPLEST & BEST. 
Agents Wanted 











Ais, eee Workers, 
Cap’city 10,000 Ibs. per DAY 


A. H.R 1 
28 8. 16th Siet Pu, Pa, 








| BL SALE 
40 0 ikl" saaant . 
CABBAG Es. 
MELONS. we : adety 
rane 


DonayALLen Guggsnouses St 











usted, ani do better | 


=—!} 


AUCTION SALE 
PERCHERON HORSES, 





VicTOR, 
leroatsp im 188] sy W. T. Watrens. 


Ww: will otfer for ssle,on WEDN «.SDAY, 22d 
March muext, - 


Twenty-five Imported Percheron 
Stallions and Mares, 
ranging in weight up to about 2.000 pounds, and in 
height up to 17 hands, it being our intention to close 
up our importing business. 

After an experience of five years in France, and 
a further experience of some fifteen years as import- 
ers of these remarkable animals, we do not hesitate 
to claim for this tot that they are the most remark- 
abie and valuable we have ever seen here or abroad. 
These horses have been imported the better part of a 
| year, are thorwughly acciimated, and in fine health 
and condition fur standing. We guarantee that our 
| importations have been entirety pure-blood Perche- 
| rons—that is, descended from the pure Arab, enlarged 

to give them’ ail the power, more action and spirit, 
and greater endurance and docility than any raft: 
horse inthe world ‘his superior race is not to be 
contounded with Boulonnais, ordinary rough Norman 
and other French horses largely imported the past 
few poe. On application, Catalogues containing 
details will be furnished by or previous to March Ist. 

Sale to take place at 12 o'clock, ot KEARNEY’S 
STABLES, Cor. Cen:reanif’St: Paul Sts., where the 
horses may be seen several days previous to thessale. 
They may also be seen at any time at our farm on the 
York Read, three miles from the city. 


W. T. WALTERS & CO., 


68 Exchange Place, 
_BALTIMORE, |! mo, 


THE 


HAMBLETONIAN 
STALLION 


PERALTO 


Foaled 1877; Height, 16} Hands; 
Weight, 1200 Pounds. 











IRED by “ Pierson,” son of Rysd k’s “ Hamble- 
tonian,” out of ‘* Fashion’’ b iatoga Chief,” 
«a son of Hanley’s “ Hia’oga.” The dam of “ Pier. 
= was “ Fannie Clay” by Neaves’s ‘Cassius M. 
ay 
PHRALTO is believed to equal any five-year-o'd 
ever owned in Maryland for speed, breeding. size, 
epuenrenee and form. As his sire showed a 2:2u gait 
te Park track. Brooklyn, N.Y , and his dam 
beat 2:3), it is th-ught he will prove a’ success as a 
stallion particularly as he comes of demonstrated 
prepotent famivies 


TERMS. 


Twenty-five dollars the season, with privil 
return the following year in case of failure. “Firty 
cents to the groom fur each mare. Mares fiom a 
distance kept on grain or pasture, as desired, at mod- 
erate rates, and owner’s risk. 


ROB’T HOUGH, 
P. 0. Tunis Mills, 
___ TALBOT G0., MD. 


| CORRECT TIME! 
Tf you igs west the omar pee Ld wh, SoteVetkae de 
LANCASTER WATCH 


Jewelers hs lowest in the United States, Its 


ea grades are not 

the money. Ail aie ane jate Movements. 
Sones d 187 oe LA CASTER, rae” 
N RAILROAD WATCHES. 
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WANTED—FARMERS AND DEALERS:TO KNOW 


That the CHEAPEST and BEST Fertilizer for all crops is) 


BAUGH’S dome DESSO 


| BONE 
See 


% “ae ‘ 


descriptive 


ae the 

e Liver. 

ro! Say e Pins 
em in their 


















‘Ground Raw eer a8 2 Fertig, 








The i, terest among intelligent farmers is increasing on the subject of 


GROUND RAW LIMESTONE AS A FERTILIZER. 


Wherever e - hb bas been u 
Marylander as that he distr 
time it is oe in every ease to the best 


ied eoapann te a Nas abate 


nemphatee and in some cases is su 


n satis 
rms, @ = hike this 
rier *o all ree 


Fertilizecs. An anals-~i<« ce ion of Kentuck® shows 2 464 part car- 
bonate of lime and 0.319 ph th e t times as much Greund 
Raw Limestone in the ¥ soi the G nm astherg is «f osphates or Bone 
Dust. Our formuta for the rtidger ha» always pou Raw Limestone to 100 


pounds of Bone Dust 


4843 carbon; and yet professions! men telf-us that 


No one in their senses. questions that P osphates do ood to the land. and no one in 
their senses Ought to deny, in view of the analysis.of the Blue G 
should be the BASIS of. Phosphates avd Bone Dust 7 


, that Ground Raw_ Limestone 
tek sterainscon ~ ” 46.10-ca ; straw coutains 
nts get all theircarhonic acid ! from the atmo%phere 


The facts ae against them, Nature put eight times eg yamek carbonate of lime in the 


Blue Grass region as phosphoric acid, 


For further information, and cost of machinery for making the new Fertiliser, inquire of 


TorTEm sé So.. PITTsSuURGS. 


QG-It can be made for 4% cents per bushel, of less than 81.50 per ton, and every farmer can prepare his 


own Ferfijizer with ordinary horse power. 


PRISGES OF 


1 Horse power. 
$190. 


3 horse power. 


MacuIWSS. . 
5 horse power. a 
$570. 









Bright red, Temarkabl 


und Finest Variety ia heron” 
in 


8I-POUND CUBAN QUEEN WATER- MELON. 











best for table or pickling Giant Whi 


Cucumber, 
Tep White Globe Turni ty handsome. 


Bassane Tilustration Forel, x fuil T directions for culture 
A REMARKABLE OFFER! 


logue prices are af Oe entire 


to say abeenn, Sa 
Ww: ted Fi 


or 5 collections for §2.' 
ty, and this 


is, Gene $5" Bit 8 snes 





is Sent Free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & cO., 219 & 221 ‘aera st,P Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 





$72 a wed. $12 a aay’ at hows easily made, 
Custly outfit free. Address 
TRUE & ri ae Augusta, Maine, 








G.¥ W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W MAGER, 
Chemist and Betaar gat Formerly Chemist of N. C. 
alto. Oupper Works. Fertilizer Control Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


C. tap ren AND ASSAYERS, 
3. GAY 8T., BALTIMORE. MN. 

matte of all descriptions —Manures, Soils, 

Chemical Fertilizers. Ores of Gold and Silver (by 

fire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, 

Coal Limestone and other minerals Water for steam, 

manufacturing and household use. Mineral waters 
and various producte of art. Terms moderate. 


DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON} L 


h EMBER of the Royal ‘College « of Veterinary Sur- 
Do geons, London. Treats all Diseases of fereee 
0 zs and Cattle. Spacious Infirniary Stables and 


perating Shed, 
Cor. Penna Ave, and Hoffman St. Baltimere. 


RU Pat TERNS | ee 


my, BE. &. F 

















ee wantei. For 
ford, M gee 











Leconte Pear wood in quantity. 


Jersey, Red Pigs. 


From Largest Herd South whieh teok 
Five Premiums and & al Vention 
at Virginia State ir, i881. 

‘HIS hog is free from disease, a natural grazer, 
1 prolific ard early to mature. Catalogue free. 
Also, COLLIE 
strains 


T. LOVELGCK. Gordonsville, Va. 


SHORT HORNED CATTLE, | 
CC T8WOLD SHEEP, 
POLAND-CHINA PIG .. 
A few choice young bulls now ready for sale, 


J. B. CRAY, 


_Fredericksburg. Va. 


a oe Tender Strawberry. 


nitty as the Crescent; firm as the 
a tge. é, delicious. Will be offered 
Y, subscri ay New “WHITE Strawherry, the 
AIRY, ORIENT and SATIN GLOSS) a grand suc- 
cess the past season. Manchester, Mount Vernon, 
ac. EARLY PROLIFIC and RELIANCE Raspber- 
ries still ahead ; 20 acres now in bearing. Kiefer and 
All the best Smail 
Fruit — Prentiss aud ot 4 ihe Grapevines, 
Trees; & ce at low piives. Send for 
J. ©. GIBSON Woodbury, N.S. 


PUPS in April, from imported 
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8 United States, we a 
bes ‘4 3 on gsr ¥ } 
JOEL tity = + Coe 7s 


ot aa third Street. ‘and Darby Road, P 


‘TLCTME She ' ig 
Music " 


1 Diamonds and tron —Polka, Instrum’l. 
2 Young Life rumental. 
3 Tell me that yor re ‘orget me. 
4 May Morning 7... 

- Wedding ore nstrumental. 








Vocal, 


. Were | a Viole ‘ocal. 






: Single number 196. } yearly subscription $1. 
PHILADELPHIA mu 4au Jouenat, 1300 Sues STREET. 








Tzx= Pa Riy 2 


PEOPLES’ UTUIL LIVESTOCK INSU 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Office, Ivo. 2S Sout 


Over the Firemen‘s Insurance Compa 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES; MULES AND BN COWS 
Against Death by Disease or Accident: , 
IT 18, AN INSURANCE. COMPANY, NOT. ‘ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department ‘of the 
State of Maryland. ‘ ; , 


PLAN MUPTUAR. |. 


Lt, STOCy, inspected by the Company’s inspectors information a 0 ware part 






angie 
an Fa 


4 x 's office for circular, “hich gives al info 
S CORSE, formerly of Clairmont Nurseries. Vic P. Rd raltr Ameaic 
poser E “ S HOFFMAN, of W. H. Hufiney be at ee county. 
Secretary, F. W. FREE. 








ROSHPBANEK WN Shoo 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND.” 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaccous Pi 


Wert — BL ones of the public to our select stock of the following: STA ARD AND 
RS—2, 8 and 4 years. AP#L tandard and Dwart . (HERRIE Stans 
dard, and eet, APhic OTS, ( RAB APPLES. MULBERRIFES, GRAPRVINES. of t 
popular kinds, together with oth r small\fruits. Our Collection: of ORNAMENTAL ‘TREBS AN 
tig U 8~ are large, and embrace most of the rarest soris. ROSES on their own roots. with the newest of 
BSEKDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or | ,0C0, for which we have issned.a covarsie Catalogue. 
SP HCFA t.—Sixty thohsand one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges. 
OG CAT TALOGUES FORWARDED ON ‘APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY” “AT- 
TENDED TO ALL GOQDS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE:OF 'CHARGE. 


WwW. D. BRACKENRIOCE. x 


EASTERN .SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, GAROLINE CO., MD. 
te SPRING OF sei ai AM 


“% 
NEW Priceaisr for c ng igrency and will be mailed free sunt ae 
Tig Bs phe plainly witten of county). My prices are * 
downward t goes, while I am | inforin my former Giapiiees sha uate Kt ~ > nh oe Re 


AMERICAN ore <4 that the growth” k was never better than the presenf season. Pet 
Apple trees are particularly fine, while the mtr y varieties has been greatly increased. 
assortment of all kinds of Fruit. he and Orname:tal. Trees, 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited, 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


yO) Ree ee. ee 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON. 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave, and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 








A ceatginte 
an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 














White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for. Building. 


Rough and Drés#ed Litniber. > 
HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CA hci MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS. pautd. € £4 AT (LOWEST PRICES. 


“Fé is manifest t at” from GOOD SEEDS 
, ae — Good Vegetables be obtaineds aa 
The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS .— ~ “ 
— been substantiated beyond all question. 
Eins Sys oe STANDA fox Quality. 
acres.in Garden Seed Crops 
ma our own oer “a 
Askyour eper for them in original 
sealed pat Ass = drop us a postal card for 
a) 


ices 
bt trade. prices to d¢alers.on 























Foundel 1784, DAVI , LANDRETH & SONS, 2 land 23 S, ‘Sixth $t.Philadelphia. 
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GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


CROFT IMPROVED [RON 
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rable, Runs while , 


of our Windmill ed seceaey 

fail power of the w Lwitbo 
inside edge Of. th 

about the same rate of speed 


me ere og vite 
eke "the outer p> tree 
This Mill is fully nb my and any purchaser | ; 








will be given thirty days' trial ‘before sett ing for it. 


SEND |FDR DESCRIPTINE CIRCULAR 


ROCK HABL, Kent Sone Md., 
mber 22, 1851. 
sbeapes. J.C. DURBOROW & Cu 
35 Light Street, Baltimore. 

Dear Sirs: Enclq please tind my check in 
payment for the ‘ ft Windmill” I bought of 
you. after thirty ‘aaye? trial, must say if it con- 
== tinues to.work as it has done I would not. be 
= without it for twice the cost if I could not get 


} ours respectfull 
BLY. SA PPINGTON. 











aoe 
=— 
= 












: 


another. 





FARM MACHINERY 


ngfie'd Pitts T, hresher, 
ie e Mansfield Engines, 
Superior Grain Drill, 
Horse 


Thomas 
South Bend Chilled Plows, &c. 
Wood and Iron Pumps, 
Wheelbarrows of all kinds. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Office and Wzrehouse, 


35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE 


J. €: DURBOROW &'CO.,| 


The, Beat uote 1 wae. Very |. 










SHORGE Bere 8 
Zz ar 
"’\ @Wva tht 






we 






‘ No. ‘NORTH SCHROEDER ‘STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


nvorigies Sa ATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 
page beige vag 


the Safest and most “ bo ay 


Syria ae eiogisy ena Baler - R. mn -; Shalting, erg eee » &c. Bah Ma ort RAL EN 


GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Turbige ' Water Wheels, Wood Work. 
ing Machin = kinds ; yon RA Wheels ieee Gri rcular Saws, Saw and Tools 
and Mill Ba — ICOLB, SHEPHARD aces VIBRA TOR 1 THRES ING Ma. 
— ‘HIN toy et TE HR 


SuING. OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
GEO. ¥. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASF, BRICKS, 8&C. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132. LIGHT STREET WHARF, 











2 core SET TMORB. 2 ten 
(828) CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY HALL Lu 
NURSERIES. 


marge Stock for Spring. | 


1¢ 0. 000 Apple Trees of all leadin varieties. A large stock of Standard and. Dwarf Pears, 

aches, Cherrie, Plumes ums, Damsons, Grapevines, Raspberries, including 
Gregg and Queen Lampe. Markt 20 varieties of Strawhbe: ry Plants, Lvergreen and Shade Tries, 
shrabbery and Ciimbing Vines. 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 


Box 248, Baltimore City. Nurserics—Bel Air Read, 2 miles from Cit}. 























TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
J. J. TURNER & CO.’S 


Ammoniated SUPER 


BONE Phosphate 


RICHER IN AMMONIA and SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


than any other fertilizer sold, except OUR “ EXCELSIOR,” and is made with the same care and super vision, 
uniform quality — Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. 
We have also a very superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED RONES, 


7 
| And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Ji J. TURNER & CO., 42 W. Pratt § St., Baltimore, Md. 








| B. Gus. HILL & CO. 


PRODUCE 


_—-—« SOMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


195 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 


Perenni for solicited, and faithfully executed. Orders for. SEEDS and 
Lats prompts ed. CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. © Reference, Howard at of 






















J. M, LAROQUE’S ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 
CURES iss rac seeahs guides) REGULATES 


Famil for ali 
ae bya derenged state of the | Torpid Liver, and cures all dis- 
rvousness, 
———- Xone Steck and | Liver. It has been manufactured | eases arising from a Disordered 
Nervons Headache, Con- at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor: Bal- | Stomach. Its use can be stopped at 
stipation ofthe Bowels, | timore and Harrison’sts., for more | any time, without any bad effects. 
Kidney and Bladder than ep opt Nen Its efficacy. ine Always heneficial ; never haim- 
Affections, Sour Stomach, | forms © ful. sure and get the genuine 
Chills and Wexers, pe pg approved by by thousands Prepared at 
Female Discases, | bo have us successtully Laroque’s Pharmacy, 
7 - i thi reac 
All BilioGs Affections, | Oia A being 2 cis, for packages | Cot. Baltimore end Harrison Si, 
n bottles, 


Excellent Stomachie. and i for the liquid In Tee at iepeeare of W. 


W. E. THORNTON, - - PROPRIETOR. 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts, Baltimore, Md. 


2 & _s7 Sold | by Druggiste | and Storekeepors Everywhere. > + 


{POLES HUNT. 2:70 aimee 


FOR 1882. 
THE POOLE & 











END TO C. H. LAKE, BALTI- 
MORE, MD., for Price List and 
Circular of Bees, Bee Hives. Sec- 
tions Crates, Foundation, Smokers, 
and all standard uipments for the 
Apiary, before ordering yoar poss 

elsewhere. The STAND 
LANGSTROTH HIVE a ediany. 
All other popular Hives cut to 
® order, As we will soon introduce 
additional steam power into our 
business, we will be able to fill 

o ders promptly and satisfactorily. 


SUNNY SIDE APIARY, BALTI MORE, MD. 
CHAS. H. LAKE, ss 


. HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 








MACHINE MC 


ehh betelath sf 


jLDED 


St i Ps pULLESS AND } HAN ERS, 











A YEAR and pens ne eto Age 
Outfit Free. ‘Address~ 


S_AND CHEMIC 
RTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS. Viekery, Augusta, hie. 


A. G: MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
And Seed Warchouse, 

40 Ensor &t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 

OLE 4 AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 
UTTER, “‘ Boss of the Wouid” for Fodder, Hay | ™*” 


and Fase: Cuta 4lengths, from % to2 inches. Will 
ent one-tonin 30.minutes. ‘SEND FOR-CIRCULAR. 





MIXERS FOR § 






















SUPPLIES 



































: 28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
|. ARAWANA SBUTTERCUP) 6052, o BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW" CROP "PEAS, 
LOA treet ee WA eres 1 al ery. 


£4 PP Ah? Pieced ev iienk 











erAilie i LAA ionf i His 


OS:“NORRIS:& SON, 


AT? 4 20) HtdamlGlcMbadede oibal dated 1’ cme 


| 
i 


Agrignltugal ,Amiplentents, Mashinery, Seods, | age 


“6. LIGHT STREET. 
Bees 9 BALTIMORE. 


~~ 


vA: 














Live 
ae Stock 






ACILOPED 
























HUBRARD BROS., 793: Chestnut ‘St, Philadelphia. 











bi “Ao EB. WwW. MRA HR «| 


SILVER, ARE sock iCHJBELR 


Big, Bis, eh mera WIC HES Oe BAM. 3 


Rt and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
\.o \“SHver-Plated Ware) Table Cutlery, &c. 


MAT edding, Presents, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses, Shell Jeweiry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 WEST ' BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. | 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


400 Actes in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
~*~ *100° Acres in’ Small Fruits. 


W* offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES; PEACHES, cosnneas, 
GRAPES, &c., all the standard so oon Also, the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAME. 

SHRUBS ise fer Wholesale and Retail. To dealers.we can offer stock 
best facilities yang and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application. 


‘FRANKLIN DAVIS &CO. . 
_ ce e Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank), 3 “BALTIMORE, ya 
“J... TORE. - J. D. KEILEY, Jn. J. 4, TURNER AR. 


co: J. ees co CO’S = 4 




















APRICOTS, 
TAL TREES. 
on favorable terms, and the 








~. oa? 
on 
ae" 






“ (EstaBLisuxp 1698. b 


‘Gress 718825 











‘To Cotton Planters. 


a 


\ORMING the most concentrated, universal and durable 
FERTILIZER ever offered to the farmer—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and thé ever- 
Ayrable fertilizing .properties of BRones.in fine, dry Bir pet 
& prepared expressly -for var g, and can be ap hi 
or: however small; per acre. It is the on of many 
‘relsting farmers, after TWEN PY-FOUR VE. 


; $108 n testing it side by side with other ular jar 
tiliserss that plication of 100 pounds of “ ‘EXCEL TOR" 7 is equal to “U0 pounds of any other fertilizer or 
guano, and therefure fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


Unifosmity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


0-Farmers can only Be secure from inferior imitations b oo a that £ ore. as is BRANDED WITH 
OUR NAME AND°THE*® NALYS! 


J. J. bt. & CO. = 2 W. Pratt de barhensaah Md. 


SSF = = $e — 

















The disappointment, vexation and loss from the fafhure of the season's supply, of Vegetables, hy planting worthless seeds, is a fact 
experienced perhaps once by every grower. To all such, and those who want a strictly reliable «train of Vegetable and 
Fléwe we jowto give DMERR'S GARDEN SEEDS « trial. Forty-four years’ experience imfurnishing the’ fiost 
érition) Girdedéraé hd A hated rs With thel¥ supplies of scdds, secured by thorough inspection of | growing crops and 
satisfactory trials 6f Our own farm, DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1882, giving complete descriptive and priced lists, 
matled free. Please gate if a Markep Gardener, -  MENBY. A. DREER, JU Cueastr. Stecer. PHILADELPHIA. 


{1612 | 


‘_ | and five other First 


_ FOR SALE. 


NE YOKE WELL-TRAINED HOLSTEIN 
OXEN, with yoke and nearly new cart. 


APPLY AT 
S. Mt. Shoemaker’s Place, 
Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. R. W., 
BALTIMORE CO., MD. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, | 


x te one ee, Roar anys k: Monta tae et enn 
of all the 
the newer sorts Sharpless, mags fone oy Prolific, 











o ao 75e. perC.; $5 per M, 
Se aeieeniy tas 


"RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, @13; Brandy wine, $9. 
RB. 8. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
Harman’s, A. A. Co., Md. 


REGISTERED J ENSEIS. y- 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Ce., id. 














FOR. SALE. 


- PR nora Ree CALVES, tracing te such bulls as 


Lord Rex \1413;De Lancy 224;and Watts 2618, 
he two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
_McCiellan: and Pansy 8.'\‘Tne excellence of LORD 


- | REX, now at the bead of my herd, is everywhere 
uj conceded. My herd 


aU UY at the Baltimore County 
aed Herd Prize of $100, 


qudges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New = se and Colin Campbell, 


Esq., of Ponieylvacis, and the ¢onlitions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. ; 
ANDREW BANKS. 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
EECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 


3d.—Mail.us his bill and your fall 
address. lea 


4h.—We ‘will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
“Seven Ages of Man.” 


I LGRAGING Go. 


116 8. Fourth &., 
“PHILADELPHIA; PA. 


Fair of 181 the Spec! 




















s tides the lete 
Besides ryt ry ewan 


who 
. & BA : 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 





























Danese ary ar, Bs Sr 
| eal 


.of Beet and 40 of Tomato, 











1882," 6 t free to ai Segoe: Sultans t 
for po who a ers ¢ 
last season ort mt rite for it. Ail Seed sold from 
my esta’ both fresh and 


80 far, that should it prove 
the order 
of Early Ohio and 

Early Corn, the Hubbard Sat 


I 
iy ee ee intfoducer 


Squash, sh, Marbleheed Cob- 
PSSsdeeT nae restates ear 
New Vegetables a specialty. = 


James J. J. M. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonabie Prices. 


at poltan Sema eetince” ‘an 











THOS. A. HAYS, Churehvitie, Ma. 








To Dealers’: Consumers of Paints 


fully call zone attention to our Emam. 
a 2 ree Paints, coypeney for imme- 
use, W ra y eapocsed ord 
“Paint. Ex h Sonn 
Faint ixed, the usual way will 
Paint m wi that it 
Brightness of Color, and will not crack or 













Manufacturers of 


WHITE LEADS 


oo 


100 W, LOMBARD. $f, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


meneame 











mn 


It can be applied by ony person, and-the expense of 
pmplos ing a painter 1s saved, whilst the cust of the 
t will be oue-third less than when mixed in the 
ateey way. 
mh are prepared to give any info) mation that ma. 
be desired on application by mail or in pean 
solicit a trial from you to be convinced of the above 
statements. Address :— 


Eutaw Paint Co. 
100 W.. Lombard Street, : 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
































PH ATE, 
“a Horie Acid. 
i Sec LD. Nina BONE. 


vi 


Wad have in stock « fall ling: i? the shove goods. 


WM. DAVISON & CO. 


fora 


118 W, LOMBARD: ara 
LTIWORE 


TRUTH ATTESTED. 


Some Important Statements of Well- 
Known Peepie maw Verified. 
In order thatthe ize the gen- 
uineness of the: Power and 
value of thearticle cf which t .ey speak. we publish 





Ip Hie g STOCK OWNERS 


Tur 
Noy ATTENTION 





as as 







a’ oF bevowsth + enaats ~ may He parties whore 
Re > sincer. ond ques e; truth 
a Mi KABSORS, totimoaials is absolute, nor cap the facts they a 
hounce ‘ 
} “+ hueaeamt: greed Ga.. March 8, 1881. 
od wd | DATRY MEN" . oo Warner eg % N. Y. ~~ 
TL —For e 
, ASD mote ah hoe from weer dah Ber wey 
lily business for many years has required me to neeen 
POULTRY over the southersstates.. Wh to Texas beet 
KEEPERS Sil. x =v ina paper . of Werner's 
le ney an ver Cure. I-bought.a bottle, and 
a in less then a "Since ihe improvement beg Bo 
s 7 e. nce then. my Leyeae ith has 
| méde 7 ; impeer ee woliderfully, endl so oot 


nd strength, in‘every iat, 
Seles not a it possible to e. joy again in this vane 
— of which I am satisfied, unucr blessing, has 


th Ritaker  Manuigcturing Co. 


a Pe +iUp- | been dueto your remedy. 

tine pense uidiien = Anty( 4 0¥bd y 

asa stimula ante these ders. - entire eee td 

conn ee vigorating ° 
aitatgenmares: We. C 

am ative 

(on. enabling the amma to do te mere wart ane : ae Pi 

y apy “Hanon pened ety - Orrice or Ornptnarr, Muscoocre Co, 
a. are ape a — ne ; ~ tere go 1 188L. rt 
hosed greatly Bi. Waener & Co., Rochester, WY : 


pure ‘Vielaimg properties. W Fewer on dairy farms 
‘em most complete. 


g satisiact:ou. hs I suffered in- 
‘2 The ’ alam Olniment, For the cure 


el ot tatty: and a torpid 


t I could 


Genti_emen—For 


pete tensely with a di 


liver, and after trying 
gts 80 end all ab Spied > 
+: et B eutiaa venpe Sot io our glen ag telng uae the tietment-of som 
te > Bs Ay ae af the) hres a8 alalxiing are per ox “ caahenrianl 7 
lm Liwéh abied. ol Qace wd Working a by wife to y ona ites 
cane a/ad w townpplieastons pom t ccees Thad but lit ine 8 re it its merits or 
& The Ritaker Chiekea ‘Feed. —For pre- | Si ere ae vet Ee sed 
vention ‘uf Of #1) disegses jncident to pouitry | @Micaey yy bat the Tia) 4 
ards. fter brief trial, a very Sf the maple iat stl, teoatin e 
large waerit the production of egys, and inarked | °°! the medic 7-3 pec completely cured. — 
imp ovem@Bt imthe weight and aypearance.of fowls. 
As a prom f growth in. young fowls it has no 
a keep m in healff—i and free from vermin O Lh 
The herd’s Lotion.--A chemical 
iste aration [a ppeyention and cure of scab, rot, &c., Judge Court of Oreinary. 


in sheep and s 


) bag This preparation; needs only a 
trial to prove i 


worth. Pah of, equally stroug endo’ 
of them in cases where was ve 
Chichen Feed crpaennts bon ~ : rey thd ig aif been voluntarily given, showing the remarkable 
be forwarded to Address. post paid, on receipt of | Powe? of Warner’s Safe Kidiiéy and Liver Cure ip 
reney. Address for samples all diseases of the k the” Jiver end pipers ore organs, 
aker Mannufsetur if any one who Free has any physicaltrouble. 
t Poiladelpnis, Pa. ‘1 Femem ber the great danger of delay 


- Wanted, on ‘Salary, 


Lavms in every neigh borhood 'to up clubs for 
Something: New. Suitable for an Present. 
Send 25e. in stamps, with references, for sample, 
tull instructions and terms to agents. 


F. L. HORTON 4 C0.. Indianapolia, tna. 


WANTED. 


ECOND-HAND VOLUMES of the AMERICAN 
\) JERSEY CATTLE CLUB HERD REGISTER. 


Address, giving number of volume and price, 
ews T. 9 Care AMERICAN Faamer Offixe. 


25 cts in stamps 
or circulars, Th 
Cox 04 Th ew iley iS) 


a WIGH LCEASS | 


PLYMOUDH. ROCKS. 
ij $2.00 Wer Setiing. 


jisas: BIRDS ALL SOLD. 


E. B. OWSNS, 
_) 968 Wi Pratt st, ; Baltimore. as 


$54 Tt Raf at dome. ‘Comptes worth 


Addres 
WM. STUART SYMI NGTON. 





a 














om & Y Portland, Maine. 





THOS. A. SY MINGTON. 


= ISYMINGTON BROS. & CO, Psa. 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


ai VIZ.: 


Oriole Oakey Wo0d Fertilizer! Oriole Acid Phosphate. 


Oriol sie tinh | Oriole Dissolved Bones. 
— Sad ies lb 22° \ Oriole Amm, Superphosphate 


GgeEath brand is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains what is most needed 
by the*pattitular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goéds exactly as represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS, & 0O., Manufacturing Chemists. 


ae CHEMICALS! 


———. 






paahe FF _& Co. 
157 W. Spel e LTIMORE. {yet 


- ciusérd aby Manipuintors of aaa 
uPHOSPHATE Ss. 


We are now offering’ ihe-ifade! tia. ‘fallé 
guarantee 


“ BLINGLUFF'S « 
Contain 





St. 














MELLRNOWN BRANDS OF GOOD ', ubich ay . 
he standard : : 


SOLVED GROUND BONE, 7 ” fa ; 


pér cent. of Ammonia. 


i 


SLINGLUFPS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE AS, = 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
Fe tak” DISSOLVED SOUTH — A PHOSPHATE, hw > - 
pez ceat. Soluble Bope i| cs 
TTomeet | Rn eyo ; \ oa 
SLINGLUFF’S: NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, i: 02 


r ‘Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 
| SLINGEUFY’S No. 2 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. | 


‘Tals we cas condidentig: qeoammnend ap ne of the tort Geuslinay anf tnghespngiess at the:price. 


— 











R. J. Baxzs. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. Hortixeswoarty_ 
PATS PURE A 
NITRATE 
amouia. R: J: BAKER. & CO. ITRAT 
| | MaNuFACcTORERS AND DEALERS IN j 
i zir 


Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &€., 


Pure 
For Manufacturing Supe:-Phosph ates. 


AMMONIATED SUPER- PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE, 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE, 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR Topacto, 


‘ | FACTORY AT Locust Point. 
Office. 36. & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 











STAM, 


ricultaral aud Mill Machinery 








T—_ 





2 = : Best, Cheapest, 
iL tt iy “and most 
; =a 2s Economical En- 
— 
2 =>: gine'in the 
— 
= g Market, viC¢ 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 
The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 
KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line or Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 











Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cireular Saw Mills, 
Star, Vietor anc ilion Horse Rakes, Portabie Grist Mills, 


Mil Smut Machines, Hoiting Cloths, Backeye Ferce Pump, 
Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &¢., de, 
. ee ae ee correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
bTo. SS Light St.. Baltimore. Md. 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOFD-CLASS MATTER. 








